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LE HIGHER IN PRICE, BUT- 





arog in Eating ? Fantastic Fancy! No mere Fiction, but Founded on 
Fact. Far and wide the Fad Finds Favor of Furnishing the Ferris Famed 
Hams and Fancy Bacon For the First Easter meal. 

Fortunately these may be used Freely through all the Following months. 
Fitly and Faultlessly Fired? FAVORED FAMILIES! 

Frankly, though Facetiously, F. A. Ferris & Company Fain would Furnish 
Famous Feasts Frequently to all. Fatal to Fatigue! First rate Factor in Fine 


health. Fair Friends, FELICITY ! FAREWELL !! 
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TO CALIFORNIA 


If you are going there you should know all about 
the journey. It is made most comfortably via the 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 


Particulars are given in the book ‘* To California and Back,”’ 
mailed free on application to 


JNO. J. BYRNE, 710 Monadnock Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Walter’s Sanitarium 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 











The most delightfully located of all Sanitariums. Easiest of access. Only 2% hours from 
Philadelphia ; 20 minutes from Reading, Pa. Views “equal to anything in Europe or America.” 
Mountain Air “equal to Colorado, without its dust.” Delightful climate; the finest water. 
Buildings of granite rock, 300 ft. front, substantially fireproof. Extensive system of bay 
windows; hydraulic elevator; electric bells; extensive natural park (400 acres). Physicians of 
thirty years’ experience with sanitary methods. Extensive range of appliances. Baths of varied 
kinds—electric, galvanic, etc. Electricity; galvanism. The Movement Cure: appliances 
operated by steam—extensive and valuable system. 


MASSAGE 


We were the first to introduce this justly popular treatment twenty years ago. We teach the art. 
Prices the very lowest for good accommodations. $10 to $25 per week. We believe we are 

beyond competition in this respect. Send for illustrated catalogue. Address 
WALTER’S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park, Pa. 





THe Hartrorp SAFETIES 


For BOYS and MISSES For MEN and LADIES 
Excel all others. 
Are light, strong 
and finely finished. 





BICYCLES. 


_ a None others 
b ---\ Mo can compare : ‘ 
S at the price. wien AllWorld’s Championships 


OF '92 AND '93 WERE WON, 
OUR CATALOGUE WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT THEM. are the strongest wheels, as well as the lightest made. 


The 23-pound road wheel and 19-pound racer are the 
Th H f d C | 2 firmest, speediest, safest, lightest wheels knows. he 
RALEIGH bearings are unequaled for light-runn 
e art or yc e O.; Hartford, Conn. qualities. For catalogue address 


THE RALEIGH 1 2081-3 77H Ave., New YORK. 
CYCLE CO., § 289 WaBasH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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Terms 


The Outlook is a weekly 
Family Paper, containing this 
week fifty- -six pages. The sub- 
scription price is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.56 for postage. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—The date on your 
label indicates the time to 
which your subscription is paid. 
An acknowledgment is sent on 
the receipt of each subscription, 
and the yellow label should bear 
the new date within two weeks 
of the receipt of tharemittance. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Outlook 
stopped at the expiration of 
‘their subscriptions should noti- 
fy us to that effect; otherwise 
we shall consider it their wish 
to have it continued. 


How to Remiit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
OvuTLoOoK Company. Cash 
and Postal Notes should be 
sent in Registered Letter. 


A Special Represent- 
ative: is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 








“We propose to take ground on the universal reality, the indestructible 
religious nature, which is as much a part of creation as the globe itself 
and its physical properties, and far more important.” 

Henry Warp Begcuer. 
“All the Lord gives us is opportunity ; we are to do the rest.” 


LAWSON VALENTINE. 
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Cover 
| Portraits 


FOR 
FRAMING 


Alfred Tennyson 
James Russell Lowell 
John G. Whittier 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Hand-printed proofs 
on the finest Japan 
paper, mounted on 
plate paper, nine by 
thirteen inches, se- 
curely packed, one 
dollar each, by mail, 
prepaid. 


These portraits, 
handsomely framed 
in antique oak, sent 
by express at ex- 
pense of purchaser, 
three dollars each. 
The set of four, 
framed, ten dollars. 


The Outlook Co. 
Astor Place, New York 





MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
CONCERT HALL 


Beginning Monday, March 19, and every succeed- 
ing. ay, at 2:30 in the afternoon and 8:30 in the evening. 


be displayed the most interesting 


Exhibition of 
Sacred Pictures 


ture, 
cameras. 


Oh Yes, 


it will make a splendid pic- 
It’s the best of $25 


The Waterbury 


new? 


Is that all right ? 
Does it need replating ? 


Spring Cleaning 


Hlow about the silverware ? 
Does it need replacing with 
‘Talk it over 


with your Jeweler, or write us. 
In case of new goods, ask him about our 


STERLING SILVER 





ever offered to the public. These enormous canvases 
cover an area of 5,000 feet, and are the largest ever shown 
in one collection. 


No. 1.—The Resurrection. 

No. 2.—The Judgment of Heaven. 

No. 3.—Paradise. 

No. 4.—The Shining Lights of the 
World. 


: Each picture will be brilliantly illuminated by a specia 
eystem of electric nd th adequately described and illus- 
rated with vocal an instrumental music, 

Tenor—Mr. FR ARVE 
§ 4 hy ‘e ANNE TTE McCLANAHAN, 
(Miss EMMA S., CAB 

f + pg MARY WICHN 
rm M rs, HE wins Nik FRE ~~ VRICS. 

‘ r. : 
eanists:) CLARENCE SAGE. 


The w . 
by PIOL, pris oh the, songs by Miss MISLER, the music 


ADMISSION, 50 CENTS 
Reserved Se eats, #1. 


Soprani : 


Contralti ; 


Boxes, 86. 


Detective Camera. 


Particulars free in the Waterbury Manual, 
also a sample copy of Photographic Times, free 


too, i 
Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome Street, New York. 








“A HEALING WONDER.” 


Omfort Powder 


Is the greatest powder in the world 
for fleshy people, especially those who 
perspire and chafe excessively. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for liberal sample and book. 
, COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Uses Comfort Soap for the Hands, Face, Complexion, 
2sc. a cake. 





INLAID 
SPOONS AND FORKS 





PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 


‘ & MAR.2,1886. 


Kept in stock by the best Jewelers. 


Kach article is stamped on back : 
staan INLAID FE 
MADE ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Bawerde Silver Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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{(Pusiisner’s DEPARTMENT] 


Fast Line to London and the European Continent 








ATLANTIC 





Twin-Screw Express Steamer 


BY THE 


. 


VERY INDIVIDUAL who has work to do in this 
world, and does it, needs a vacation. You need 
recreation, dear reader of either sex, and you 
must take it, too, or woe betide your brain, or, 

what is just as bad, your digestion. A vacation on the 
other side of the Atlantic is better than a vacation at 
home, because “old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste” 
separates you entire/y from the immediate scenes of your 
business. If you are a doctor, you are not worried by 
the objective and subjective symptoms of your patients, be 
they imaginary or real. If you are a lawyer, you are not 
forced to inhale the unwholesome atmosphere of a crowded 
court-room, or dive into 
the dusty folios at the 
law library. If you are 
a merchant, you are de- 
prived of the pleasure 
of inspecting accounts, 
invoices, and lading 
bills. No matter who 
you may be, you are 
“away from home,” 
and ¢hat does you good. 
You breathe a new 
atmosphere, hear-a new 
language, or a new ac- 
cent given to your own. "You eat a different kind of cook- 
ing ; you are obliged, perforce, to take a certain amount 
of a different kind of bodily exercise from that to which 
you have been accustomed ; the mind needs rest more than 
the body, and requires the change as much as the more 
material parts of the “ human form divine.” 

It is the voice of an expert that utters these words of 
practical wisdom. You find them in Dr. Wm. Tod Hel- 
muth’s .charming “ Steamer Book.” ‘The doctor is right, 
and the American traveler is getting more and more 
inclined to heed his advice. Ocean travel for pleasure and 
recuperation has become so important that the great steam- 
ship companies consider it their duty to offer the travelers 
the best facilities possible. 

THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET COMPANY owns a 
fleet particularly designed and built within the last few 
years for the purpose of maintaining a first-class weekly 
express service between America and Europe. Its express 
steamers are the largest and fastest ships of the German 
merchant marine. This is the only line operating a week/y 
twin-screw express steamer service from New York to Europe. 

The fleet consists of the AUGUSTA-VICTORIA, COLUMBIA, 
Furst BisMaRcK, and NORMANNIA. 

These new vessels have their whole working machinery 
duplicated. There are two distinct sets of boilers, two 





Main Saloon 


STEAMERS OF THE 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO. 


engines, two shafts, and two screws, both sets working 
independently of each other, and separated by one solid 
longitudinal bulkhead running from the keel to the upper 
deck, and dividing the vessel into two non-communicating 
halves, of which each is fully equipped to propel the ship: 
at a high rate of speed. This is the great principle of the 
twin-screw steamers, and the extraordinary degree of safety 
secured by this system is obvious, for an accident to one 
side of the ship can in no wise affect the other. 

The enormous engines of 6,500 to 8,o00 horse-power 
each, making a total of 13,000 to 16,000 horse-power, are 
of the triple-expansion type. 

These steamers leave NEw York regularly every Zhurs- 
day for SOUTHAMPTON (LONDON and Paris) and Hamburg. 
The best time accomplished was 6 days 10 hours 55 min- 
utes from New York to Southampton, being the fastest 
trip ever made on this route. This is equal to a trip of 
5 days 19 hours from New York to Queenstown, South- 
ampton being about 300 miles east from (ueenstown. 
The time by rail from Southampton to London is less than 
two hours, while the time from Queenstown, via Liverpool, 
to London is at best over twenty-four hours. The landing 
arrangements at Southampton are considered superior to 
those of any other port in England, the trains starting from 
the docks and the HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CoMPANY’S 
special train awaiting the passengers there. 

Passengers leaving New York on Thursday are landed 
in Southampton on the following Thursday, reaching Lon- 
don on the same day, thus bringing them from NEw York 
to LONDON in less than a week (it has been done in 6 days 
15 hours, a feat not equaled by any other line). This 
shows the wonderful convenience which these steamers 
offer to the traveling public. 

The fastest runs were about 2034 knots per hour, which 
is equal to 2374 English miles, and exceeds the speed of 
transcontinental trains. 

The comfort and elegance displayed on these steamers 
are unexcelled by any- 
thing yet offered on any 
Atlantic liner. It has 
been the aim of the 
Company to relieve pas- 
sengersof all annoyances 
which were heretofore 
considered inseparable 
from a sea voyage, and 
provide for them the 
same accommodations - 
that can be obtained in 
a first-class hotel. There 
is no overcrowding on 
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these steamers, the 
number ‘of passen- 
gers being limited to 
the seating capacity 
of the saloons. 

The staterooms on 
these steamers are 
all of large size, airy 
and comfortable. 
Some of them are 
furnished in the style 
of chambres de luxe, 

‘and others with pri- 
vate bath-rooms attached. All rooms, outside as well as 
inside, receive direct light either through side-lights or port- 
holes, or from the upper deck. In many rooms the lower 
berth can be extended so as to form a double berth, and 
the upper berth can be removed. Berths and sofas are 
large and comfortable, so that a whole family often finds 
sufficient accommodation in one room. 

The main saloon is ‘a magnificent apartment, covering 
nearly the whole width of the ship. The decoration of 
this room is truly magnifizent—a masterpiece of modern 
German decorative art. 

The ladies’ saloon and the adjoining music-room are 
exquisitely furnished and upholstered, the decorations 
being in keeping with the general taste displayed. Each 
ship has its own band of trained musicians, giving a con- 
cert twice a day. 

The large, comfortable, and airy smoking-room is amid- 
ships on the promenade deck. It is handsomely furnished, 
the walls being inlaid with porcelain panels of different 
designs. Humorous mottoes and emblems, carved in 
wood, surround the panels. 

As regards the cuisine, the HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET 
Company has always been well known for the excellent 
fare provided. The 
best culinary artists 
have been engaged 
as cooks, and the 
menu on these 
steamers is equal 
to that served in 
the best hotels in 
Europe. Table 
delicacies and lux- 
uries are carefully 
selected by the 
Company, and are 
of the finest qual- 
ity. 

An illustrated pamphlet giving a full description of the 
HaMBuRG-AMERICAN Packet Company’s fleet, and the 
European Tourists’ Memorandum Book, containing much 
reliable information for travelers, will be sent free to any 
address on application. 





Smoking-Room 





Chambre de Luxe 


Special Excursion to the Land of the Midnight 
Sun.—The Hamburg-American Packet Company’s winter 
excursions to the sunny lands of the Orient have proved 
so popular that the Company has arranged, by way of con- 
trast, a summer excursion to the cool northern latitudes. 
This will consist of a cruise to Norway and the North 
Cape of Europe, which travelers may take direct or com- 
bine with an extended European trip. The tour to Nor- 
way and the North Cape offers a series of unrivaled 
attractions, including every variety of Alpine and coast 
scenery, and presenting the wildest and most beautiful 
effects. The wonderful fjords of Norway are world-famous 
for their beautiful and impressive scenery, and the tourist 
who takes advantage of this excursion will be able to see 
them from the deck of one of our palatial steamers, avoid- 
ing all the discomforts and dangers of an ordinary voyage 
into these northern waters. The magnificent new twin- 
Screw express steamer, the Augusta- Victoria, will be de- 
tached from our regular Atlantic service for this excursion, 
and will be accompanied by a smaller tourist-steamer for 
use in exploring the innermost recesses of the great /yords. 


The tour will includea trip by special train from Hamburg 
to Berlin before the northern cruise is begun. The various 
points of interest which will be seen will include: 

Hardanger Fjord, which is jus ly celebrated for the 
beauty and grandeur, as well as for the variety, of its 
scenery. It is inclosed by rocky and precipitous moun- 
tains, 3,000 to 5,000 feet in height. To other attractions 
must be added two of the finest waterfalls in Norway. The 
population and their national characteristics will also inter- 
est many travelers. 

At the upper end of this fjord the little town of 

Odde is situated, the center of a number of most inter- 
esting excursions—the finest excursion of which is to the 
Buarbrae Glacier, presenting the magic spectacle of trans- 
lucent glacier-caves and fantastic cliffs and crevasses. 

Leaving the Hardanger Fjord, the steamer touches 

Bergen, one of the oldest and most picturesque towns in 
Norway. Of monuments of the past Bergen possesses 
three churches dat- 
ing from the 13th 
century, and the 
Rosenkrantz Tower, 
now used as an ar- 
senal. 

From Bergen the 
steamer proceeds to 
the Sognefjord, the 
longest and deep- 
est of all Norwegian 
fjords. Itends ina 
number of narrow 
arms, with banks 
rising abruptly to 
the height of 5.000 feet, from which many waterfalls de- 
scend. Huge glaciers are also to be seen. 

Trondhjem is now reached, the cradle of the Kingdom of 
Norway, where the Norwegian kings were elected and 
crowned. It is the northernmost of the larger European 
towns, has a mild climate and rich vegetation. The great 
pride of Trondhjem is its cathedral, in plan and execution 
the grandest church in Scandinavia. 

The steamer now proceeds direct to the 

North Cape, where Europe terminates and the Arctic 
regions begin. The traveler lands on the east side of the 
Cape, where a path has been constructed over the green, 
mossy slope to the top. Here the hour of midnight is 
awaited, when the northern sun, creeping at the distance 
of five diameters along the horizon, and the immeasurable 
ocean in apparent contact with the skies, form the grand 
outlines in the sublime picture presented. 

Then follow visits to ‘Tromsoe, where’ is a Lapp 
encampment, with their curious huts, herds of reindeer, 
etc.; the Lofoten Islands, where the steamer enters the 
grand Lofoten Straits; Digermulen, which affords perhaps 
the most superb view in the whole Mord/and; and to many 
other places of interest. 

The excursion leaves New York June 28, 1894, and the 
trip may be made 
in forty-three days, 
but passengers have 
the privilege of re- 
turning by any of 
the express steam- 
ers of the Com- 
pany during 1894. 
This excursion 
affords the ideal 
method of  see- 
ing foreign coun- 
tries and observ- 
ing strange man- 
ners and customs without giving up one’s own habits and 
comforts. 

For rates of fare and further information about the ex- 
cursion, address the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO., 
37 Broadway, New York, 
125 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





Ladies’ Saloon 





Music-Room 


or their agents. 
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Superior Merit Recognized. 
Office of MONTANA SILVER STATUE CO, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON Co, 


Gentlemen:—After the most thorough tests 
of various articles for cleaning and polishing 
the silver Statue of “ Justice,” exhibited at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition by the 
State of Montana, we have decided to use 


O - 
eLEC ET CON 


exclusively, The great value of the Statue 
necessitates careful treatment in the process of 
restoring its brilliancy, and the results obtained 
by the use of ELEcrro-SILICON have been 
highly satisfactory, and fully justify us in 
Stating that it is an article of very superior and 
exceptional merits for cleaning and polishing 
precious metals, 


(Signed) F. D. HIGBEE, Gen’/ Manager. 


anion Housekeepers po'ybur 
IT’S UNLIKE ANY OTHER. 


ELECTRO-SILICON is sold by Leading Dealers 
Everywhere. Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box, post-paid, 15 cents. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 








QI BSA 


= PURE= 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 








PIANO 


A beautiful Catalogue showing pictures Ere 
of our Pianos and telling all about them, 
mailed free. Our Patent Soft Stop saves 
wear, making the Piano more durable, 
also practically noiseless when desired. 

We take old Pianos in exchange and 
sell on easy payments, and send Pianos 
on approval, to be returned at our expense 
for railway freights if not perfectly satis- 
factory, even though you live thousands 
of miles away. Write us. You can see 
our Pianos at 

















J. G. RAMSDELL’s, 1111 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, | W. J. Dyer & BrRo.’s, St. Paul & Minneapolis, 


F. H. CHANDLER’S, 300 Fulton St., Brooklyn, PHILIP WERLEIN’S, 135 Canal St., New Orleans, 
PuiILuirs & CrEw’s, Atlanta, Georgia. SANDERS & STAYMAN’S, Baltimore & Washington, 
THos. GOGGAN & Bro.’s, Galveston, Texas, KOHLER & CHASE’S, San Francisco, California, 


and in many other warerooms ; write and we will tell you where. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


183 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 










A suggestion for 
22 a hall fire-place. Plen- 
?ty more such sugges- 








tions at our show- 
rooms or for the 
asking by mail, if you 
contemplate building. 


Lhe Bradley & Currier Co., Lid. 
Cor. Hudson & Spring Sts., N.Y. 





Get a COLUMBIA 


IT Is BCONOMY 
TO BUY THB BBST. 
Columbias are built to last. Riders know this; 
they see the honest old Columbias about 
and do ing good service year after year. 
Columbias are g 

» built to look 
yy as every 
knows who 
saw a Colum 
The standard 
lumbia price of 
must prove at- 
{ tractive to 
every in 















































tending purchaser 
of a wheel. 

Our catalogue for 
1894 shows a line of 
wheels all newly de- 
signed, which for attractive- 
ness excel any bicycle ever 
offered. It is free at our agencies, or we mail it 
for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFC. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
VPP BPP IPP PD AA AAP 











WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 


DEMPSEY & 
CARROLL, 


Art Stationers, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
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The Week 


HE new English Liberal Ministry, although some- 
what abruptly thrust to the front, started off 
with flying colors, the address to the Queen and 
the Premier’s speech at the Liberal Conference 
on the day of the reassembling of Parliament 
having given substantial satisfaction to the Lib- 

erals of all shades. Everything seemed to promise a pros- 
perous voyage. Lord Rosebery had declared the Liberal 
party “bound to the Irish question by every tie of honor and 
policy,” andthat Mr. Gladstone’s policy would be continued 
without break or change. The sky suddenly darkened, 
however, when Lord Rosebery, speaking from his place in 
the House of Lords, declared himself in entire accord with 
Lord Salisbury in the latter’s declaration that ‘“ before 
Irish Home Rule can be conceded by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, England, as the predominant member of the partner- 
ship of the three kingdoms, will have to be convinced of 
its justice.” This declaration seemed to put the official 
head of the Liberal party on precisely the same ground as 
that occupied by the Conservative party in its rejection of 
the Home Rule Bill; for the constant and telling argument 
of the Conservatives was that England ought to be con- 
vinced of the justice of such a constitutional change, and 
that England was not convinced ; on the contrary, that there 
was a heavy majority in England against the Liberal party 
on this issue. These words of Lord Rosebery, which, literally 
interpreted, meant an entire surrender of the position occu- 
pied by Mr. Gladstone, and an acceptance of that occupied 
by Lord Salisbury, threw the whole Liberal party into a fer- 
ment. The Radicals were in arms in an instant, and the 
Irish were first astounded and then furious ; in both cases, 
it must be conceded, with good cause. Mr. Redmond, in 
the House of Commons, protested vehemently against Lord 
Rosebery’s position. Mr. Morley endeavored to explain 
away the Prime Minister’s words, but without any great 
success. 
% 

Mr. Labouchere, always ready for a skirmish, took 
occasion to move an amendment to the Queen’s speech 
demolishing at one blow the veto power of the House 
of Lords. The Ministry were not prepared for the 
motion, and, to the surprise and delight of the more 
thoughtless members of the House, it was adopted by a 
majority of two. A great many who voted for the motion 
were dismayed when they found that it had been adopted, 
for, from the standpoint of the traditions of the House of 
Commons, the amendment made the presentation of the 
address impossible. Sir William Harcourt, by his adroit- 
ness, retrieved a blunder made possible by the careless- 
ness of the Liberal whip. He described the situation very 
frankly to the House of Commons, and moved to reject 
the amended address and to substitute a new one, and this 
method of getting out of an untenable position was adopted 


by a large majority. On Saturday Lord Rosebery spoke 
to an immense audience of Liberals at Edinburgh, and 
made use of the occasion, as was anticipated, to explain 
his attitude on the Home Rule question. He said that 
when he had spoken in the House of Lords he had de- 
clared with frankness and perspicuity his attitude toward 
Home Rule, but that his opponents had misinterpreted 
his words. The advocates of Home Rule know, he said, 
that if they were to wait for the predominant vote of Eng- 
land they might never carry anything. The Parish Coun- 
cils Bill for England has been carried by the Liberal Gov- 
ernment with the Irish vote, and it is not necessary, from 
the Liberal point of view, to carry a Home Rule Bill by 
an English majority, or to overcome the English vote, in 
order to convince the English people of the justice of 
Home Rule. The Premier’s statement was so full and 
definite that it has been accepted both by the Radicals and 
by the Irish as final and authoritative. Everybody is ask- 
ing how Lord Rosebery made such a blunder; for a blun- 
der it certainly was, and it might easily have become a 
disaster. The Edinburgh declaration does not readily 
harmonize with that made in the House of Lords ; it reads 
like a retraction or change under pressure. It is clear that 
the new Premier is already realizing the force of his own 
statement that it is extremely embarrassing for the Prime 
Minister to lead in one House while his majority is in 
another. 
e 

The events of last week at Rio Janeiro involve a great 
personal triumph for President Peixoto, His _ policy 
throughout the war, it is now evident, has been one, not of 
dilatoriness, but of waiting for the right minute to arrive 
for striking the decisive blow. That minute came when— 
Admiral Mello being on the south coast with the two 
largest ships of the insurgent force—the little fleet of war- 
vessels which the Brazilian Government had acquired by 
purchase was properly manned and armed and brought to 
the mouth of the harbor, and when, simultaneously with 
this, it became known that the supplies and ammunition of 
the rebels were falling low. The mere announcement by 
Peixoto that a serious attack on the vessels and forts held 
by the rebels would be made at a fixed hour brought 
instant and utter collapse to his enemies. Admiral da 
Gama, with his staff, fled to the protection of a Portuguese 
man-of-war, and his followers incontinently abandoned 
ships and forts, and threw themselves on the mercy of the 
Government. Demand has been made upon Portugal for 
the surrender of Da Gama, and an interesting question of 
international law is thus raised. The latest reports state 
that the refugees have safely left Rio Janeiro. As to 
Mello, the original leader of the naval insurrection, his 
exact whereabouts is uncertain ; though there are rumors 
that he, too, has abandoned his ships either at Santos or 
Desterro. Although hostilities at sea and about the city of 
Rio Janeiro are thus brought to a close, it is quite likely 
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that the disaffected provinces in the south may still main- 
tain forces in the field against Peixoto. What is still needed 
for the full pacification of the country is the calling to- 
gether of Congress: and the formal recognition by Presi- 
dent Peixoto of the rights of the new President-elect, Dr. 
Moraes, who is favorably regarded by moderate men of all 
parties. 
$, 

The history of the war in Brazil has really been that of 
two wars, carried on almost independently and for different 
causes, The disaffection in Rio Grande do Sul and other 
southern provinces is of long standing, and rests on inter- 
ference by Peixoto in local matters, on his overriding the 
results of provincial elections, and on the forcing by him 
of unpopular provincial officers upon the people. If this 
war now ceases, it will be rather because of the results of 
the recent election than because of Da Gama’s collapse. 
It is quite possible that it may continue to be carried on 
in an intermittent way, as it has been for two years. ‘The 
other war was a revolt of the navy, founded partly on jeal- 
ousy of the army (upon the officers of which it was believed 
that Peixoto bestowed an undue share of political favors), 
partly on Peixoto’s action in vetoing a bill passed by the 
Congress making the Vice-President ineligible to the Pres- 
idency, and partly on the existence of a desire among some 
of the insurgents for a restoration of the Empire. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the last-named object was the 
chief cause of the rebellion. Among the insurgents were 
a considerable proportion of republicans, and not a few 
royalists were faithful to the Government. Personal am- 
bition and jealousy played a very important part in the 
movement. ‘The rebellion did not have the sentiment of 
the people at large with it, because it was not a revolution 
based on principle. On the other hand, Peixoto, like his 
predecessor, Fonseca, has often been dictatorial, and the 
present state of affairs is capable of vast improvement if 
Brazil is to be a self-governing republic. The most hope- 
ful sign is the result of the recent election. If Peixoto 
will in due time quietly give way to Moraes, Brazil may at 
last be at peace. 

@ 

The Italian Premier made an important speech recently 
in the Chamber of Deputies on the condition of Sicily 
and the country at large, in which he said that the social 
problem which the Government found it necessary to solve 
was not that propounded by the agitators, which involved 
community of goods and destruction of the lawful rights 
of ownership. ‘The right of spoliation, he said, was now 
being raised to the rank of a science, and Sicily has been 
chosen as the ground for working out these theories. It 
was, however, ground badly chosen because of the attach- 
ment of the Sicilians to property and to family life. The 
two provinces in which the disturbance had been greatest 
had the easiest social conditions, and were more generally 
divided than other provinces into smaller properties. The 
Socialist Clubs, Signor Crispi declared, were started three 
years ago under the guise of benevolent associations. By 
means of congresses and by constant excitation from rev- 
olutionaries living abroad, the revolutionary societies in 
Sicily had been advanced and the revolutionary movement 
fomented. Now these societies, or Fasci, have a member- 
ship of nearly three hundred thousand, and the chiefs of 
these societies openly declared that their method is not 
that of constitutional advance, but of revolutionary change. 
Between these Socialist bodies and certain clerical associa- 
tions there were unmistakable evidences of a clear under- 
standing, and an insurrection was agreed upon to take 
place about the middle of February. Peasants were prom- 
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ised a division of land, and the conspirators counted, among 
other things, on the breaking out of a European war. The 
prompt and vigorous action of the Government had de- 
feated their plans and had practically repressed the disorder, 
In the Carrara region the revolution had burst out in its 
worst forms, and the Government had been compelled to 
take exceptional-measures to repress disorder and maintain 
the law. The recent events demonstrated the necessity for 
modifications of social laws, and the Italian Government 
was extremely anxious to put an end to the injustices com- 
mitted in the communal administrations, especially in the 
matter of taxation. What Italy needs, the Premier declared 
in closing, is consolidation, and this she will find by loyalty 
to the monarchy. 
& 


‘Notwithstanding the extraordinary activity of the French 
Government in tracking down and arresting Anarchists 
and seizing documents and explosive materials, Paris was 
shocked by another bomb explosion on Thursday afternoon 
of last week ; an explosion which, fortunately, destroyed no 
one but its author, but which from the circumstances was 
probably in intention much the most brutal and dastardly 
outrage that has yet been attempted in the French capi- 
tal. During a Lenten service in the famous Church of the 
Madeleine, which stands at the head of the Rue Royale, 
an Anarchist named Pauwels went to the church with the 
intention, as it is now believed, of throwing a bomb into 
the midst of the worshipers gathered for the afternoon 
service. The bomb, however, exploded prematurely, while 
the man was entering the church, Pauwels was passing 
through one of the swinging doors, with his hands in his 
pockets, when the door, released by the person in advance 
of him, rebounded and struck him so violently as to cause 
him to take his hand suddenly from his pocket, and with 
it the bomb, which fell to the floor and exploded, scatter- 
ing the people about him in every direction and mutilating 
the Anarchist almost beyond recognition. Pauwels was a 
Belgian, an admirer of Ravachol and Vaillant, and had been 
known to the police for some time as a preacher of the 
most radical and aggressive Anarchism. He was a worker 
in chemicals, and had been expelled from the country for 
violence and on account of suspicion of connection with 
dynamite plots. The police supposed that he was in Spain. 
The damage to the church was not very great, and no 
persons were seriously injured. 


& 


The Bland Seigniorage Bill, which is now in the Presi- 
dent’s hands, is, briefly, a bill for the coinage of the re- 
maining silver bullion purchased under the Sherman Act. 
During the first year the Act was in operation, much of the 
bullion was coined, and a “seigniorage” profit of about 
$7,000,000 was turned into the Treasury. The source of 
this profit was, of course, the fact that the bullion in the 
silver dollar cost the Government but ninety-two cents at 
the highest price paid, and generally much less. After 
July 1, 1891, this coinage was no longer mandatory, and 
the Treasury Department practically suspended it. The 
uncoined bullion which accumulated in the Treasury would, 
if coined, have furnished a profit of $55,000,000. The 
Bland Bill directs that this sum be coined and added to 
the resources of the Treasury and the currency of the 
country. When this is done, every particle of silver pur- 
chased under the Sherman Act will have been added to 


’ the circulation, either in the form of silver dollars or notes 


representing them. Such is the chief provision of the Act. 
It also seems to provide, in a badly worded clause, that the 
bullion still remaining after the coining of the seigniorage 
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be also turned into coin, and that the outstanding Sherman 
Act notes (payable in either gold or silver) be retired by 
the Government whenever they are paid in, and silver cer- 
tificates be issued in their stead. This done, all of 
our six hundred odd millions of currency issued in pay- 
ment for silver will be redeemable only in silver. The 
bulk of it, of course (that issued under the Bland-Allison 
Act of 1878), has never been redeemable in any other 
way. 
. @ 

It is to be hoped that the discussion on the Tariff Bill and 
other financial measures will not overshadow, in the attention 
of Congress and of the public, the bill establishing a National 
Bureau of Public Health, which is now, or soon will be, before 
Congress. This bill has been drafted by experts in health 
matters, and represents advanced and modern scientific 
ideas on the subject. It originates with the New York 
Academy of Medicine, the membership of which includes 
a remarkably large number of names of the most distin- 
guished men in the medical profession. The law provides 
for a Commissioner of Public Health, to be appointed by 
the President, and to be an expert sanitarian, who is to be 
assisted by an advisory council composed of physicians of 
good standing, one for each State in the Union, to be 
appointed by the Governors of the States. This bill 
supersedes one drafted last year and already before Con- 
gress, which will be withdrawn, objections having been 
brought, with considerable reason, against certain of its 
provisions, and particularly one giving the appointment of 
nine members out of a board of fifteen to the President. 
The law now under consideration does not abrogate the 
law as to National quarantine passed at the last session of 
Congress, but simply commits the exercise of the powers 
under that law tothe new Commissioner. The Commission- 
er, therefore, would have oversight of quarantine in all ports, 
so far as National interests are concerned ; would have the 
right to establish quarantine where none exists, if deemed 
necessary ; and would also have the power to supersede 
State quarantine officials whenever the latter violate the 
provisions of the National law. This last provision of the 
present law has always seemed somewhat unsatisfactory, 
because vague as to the method by which the negligence 
of the local authorities is to be determined ; its only fault, 
however, is in its lack of definiteness, its intention is 
excellent, and so far it has worked fairly well, though 
chiefly as athreat. In addition to these powers relating 
to quarantine, the Commission will be instructed to send 
out circulars of information whenever it is necessary in the 
interest of the public health, and, in fact, to do all things, 
within the limits of the law, which a regard for sanitary 
conditions and the proper education of the people in this 
direction require. A hearing on this bill is to be had next 
week. It is opposed by no one who has studied the ques- 
tion, and who knows what is being done by foreign coun- 
tries in the interest of sanitary education and sanitary 
safety. It should become law at once. 


e-2 


The alarming state of affairs in Denver last week has been 
too poorly reported in the Associated Press dispatches for 
us to speak with confidence concerning the facts until later 
papers from Denver have arrived. The question at issue 
is the right of the Governor of the State and the Mayor of 
the city to induct into office two Police Commissioners 
whom the Governor has appointed to displace two of the 
present incumbents. The latter at first denied altogether 
the right of the Governor to remove them. This question 
was taken to the Supreme Court, which decided in favor 
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of the Governor, declaring that he had the right to remove 
for cause. When the Governor and the Mayor, acting 
upon this decision of the Court, ordered the Commis- 
sioners to give place to the new appointees, they were still 
met with a refusal, the Commissioners declaring that the 
causes for their removal given by the Governor were in- 
sufficient. These Commissioners appealed to a District 
Judge, who issued a temporary injunction restraining the 
Governor and Mayor from using force to remove them. 
The right of the Court to issue this injunction was not 
only denied by the Governor but by many of his extreme 
political opponents—the ‘Denver “ Republican,” for ex- 
ample, ridiculing the idea that a State court had the legal 
right “even temporarily to enjoin the Governor of the 
State from exercising any power vested in him by the Con- 
stitution.” Nevertheless, the Governor and Mayor decided 
to obey the injunction until the question of its modification 
had been argued and decided. At the hearing on this 
question the attorneys for the Governor urged that the 
Court might afterwards pass upon the action of the Gov- 
ernor or the Legislature, but could not prejudge their action, 
since their powers were co-ordinate with the powers of the 
courts, and not subsidiary thereto. On behalf of the Com- 
missioners it was maintained that the new Commissioners 
had a remedy at law if unlawfully prevented from taking 
their seats, and that the Court had a right to interfere to 
prevent violence. The Court refused to modify its injunc- 
tion, and the Governor determined to ignore it. From 
this point on we have only the press dispatches to guide 
us as to what happened. ‘The Governor ordered out the 
militia to remove the Commissioners, and the latter bar- 
ricaded the City Hall, arming the police force with shot- 
guns, revolvers, and dynamite. For a few hours (on 
Thursday) a local civil war was threatened, but the Gov- 
ernor later called upon the United States troops to pre- 
serve the peace. For two days there were propositions 
and counter-propositions for the settlement of the diffi- 
culty, which ended in the Governor’s submitting the mat- 
ter to the arbitration of the Supreme Court. 


cd 


The City Glub of New York, in conference with the 
trades-unions, has drafted an admirable schedule of pro- 
visions for better city government to be submitted to the 
approaching Constitutional Convention. The first object 
aimed at is the complete separation of municipal from State 
elections. This end it seeks to accomplish by making the 
terms of all officers either two years or some multiple of 
two years, and having the State officers elected the even 
years at the time of the National elections, and the mu- 
nicipal officers elected the odd years. ‘lhe second object 
aimed at is to secure self-government to cities. 
end it proposes a series of amendments. 


For this 
These provide 
that the Legislature shall enact general laws for the organ- 
ization and government of cities, and that hereafter special 
laws relating to city government shall not take effect in any 
city until they shall have been approved by a majority of 
the citizens voting thereon. Any city with a population 
of twenty thousand or over, subject to the limitations im- 
posed by the Legislature under general laws, may draft a 
local constitution of its own, which, after being ratified 
by the electors, shall supersede all other laws inconsistent 
therewith. 
self-government a reality is the provision that “ all privi- 
leges, licenses, and franchises which may be operated in, 
along, or across any of the public streets or places in any 


Still more important in the way of making local 


city in this State shall be the property of such city.” 
These franchises, it is provided, may be leased to private 
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corporations for periods not exceeding thirty years, but 
such leases may be given only with the consent of a major- 
ity of the citizens voting on the proposition. When the 
franchise is leased, provision is made that when the lease 
expires the private company shall be entitled to the value 
of the property it may have purchesed for the operation of 
the franchise, but not for the franchise itself, which must 
remain the possession of the public. Inasmuch as it is 
impossible for any corporation to buy up the whole body of 
voters to betray their own interests, this amendment would 
put an end not only to the most fruitful source of mu- 
nicipal extortion, but also to the most fruitful source of 
legislative corruption. 
e 

The Massachusetts Gas Commissioners, according to an 
excellent review by Dr. Bemis in the “ Journal of Political 
Economy,” have taken an important step toward removing 
the impression that they are the defenders of the gas com- 
panies rather than the State. In.their last report they 
give to the public the cost of making and distributing gas 
in at least the more important cities of the State. It 
appears that in Boston the cost of manufacturing gas is 
36.4 cents per one thousand feet, and the cost of its distri- 
bution 24 cents, making a total of a fraction over 60 cents 
per thousand. In the smaller cities the cost is naturally 
larger. In Fall River it is 64 cents, and in Worcester 
70 cents. These companies make what is known as 
“‘ water-gas,” the Boston company using less than ten cents’ 
worth of coal for each thousand feet. The cost of making 
coal-gas is greater. At Lowell it costs 72.3 cents per 
thousand, and this is perhaps the lowest figure in the 
State. Dr. Bemis temperately criticises the Commission 
for not publishing the cost by items, but it is certainly of 
the greatest value to the public to know that in the East, 
as well as in the coal districts of Ohio and West Virginia, 
gas can be made and distributed at such figures as the 
above. It is noweverywhere recognized that the gas busi- 
ness is necessarily a monopoly, and that the price of gas 
cannot be regulated by competition. So long as the busi- 
ness is nominally in private hands, the price will either be 
fixed by private monopoly, with a private monopoly’s 
regard for the interests of the public, or by public officials, 
with public officials’ regard for the interests of private 
monopolies. It appears that there is not a great deal of 
difference between these two methods. For the sake of 
preventing corruption as well as for the sake of preventing 
extortion, we again urge that the distributing systems be 
owned by the public. 

@ 

The bill framed by the Workingwoman’s Society of 
New York, and now before the State Legislature, extends 
to employees in mercantile establishments the protection 
which, under the present factory laws, applies only to those 
engaged in factories. This bill limits the working hours of 
the day to ten hours, except where extra hours are em- 
ployed to secure a half-holiday ; forbids the employment 
of any child under fourteen years of age; requires certain 
simple standards of education and of physical fitness as a 
condition of employment; and makes stringent provisions 
respecting the sanitary conditions of the establishments in 
which persons are employed. The experience of England 
has proved beyond all question that the relation between 
employer and employee cannot be left to private contract ; 
that, in fact, the employed are not free, but are compelled to 
accept whatever conditions are offered them, Experience 
in America confirms this principle. ‘That it should be neces- 
sary to legislate against a lunch-room into which the water- 
closets of the establishment open, or for the ventilation 
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and light of basements in which thousands of human beings 
are to spend from eight to ten hours every day, is a lament- 
able fact. Public sentiment should be aroused to urge 
upon the Legislature the passage of this measure, which 
the interest of humanity demands. 

# 

GENERAL News.—Latest reports from Bluefields in the 
Mosquito Reservation state that the Nicaraguan troops 
have left the town, although the Government is still in the 
hands of representatives of Nicaragua ; that order is being 
preserved in the place by the British sailors recently landed 
from the Cleopatra; it is also asserted that the sailors 
were landed at the request of the United States Consul, 
as well as of the British Consul, and of property-holders 
generally, who feared injury from the lawlessness of the 
Nicaraguan soldiers ; a United States war-ship has been 
ordered to Bluefields from Rio Janeiro. A demonstra- 
tion was made in Hyde Park, London, on Sunday by the 
trades-unionists in favor of the Employers’ Liability Bill and 
in opposition to the House of Lords. The divorce be- 
tween ex-King Milan of Servia and Queen Natalie has been 
annulled, Queen Victoria is now in Florence, Italy.—— 
The ninetieth birthday of General Neal Dow, the veteran 
temperance agitator, was observed in this city last Sunday 
night by a great public meeting, at which addresses were 
made by Judge Noah Davis, Mrs. Mary T. Burt, the Rev. 
T. L. Cuyler, the Rev. R. S. MacArthur, and others.—— 
Kenneth F., Sutherland, the Justice of the Peace of Graves- 
end, L. I., who has been convicted on charges growing 
out of the recent election frauds in that town, has dis- 
appeared, and his bail has been declared forfeited.——By 
the will of the late R.S. Ely, Yale University receives 
between $50,000 and $100,000, and St. Luke’s Hospital, 
of this city, $20,000. Commodore William D. Whiting, 
of the United States Navy, retired, died in this city on 
March 19, at the age of seventy-one ; he entered the ser- 
vice fifty years ago, and served with distinction in the 
Mexican and Civil Wars. The New York State Board 
of Charities has adopted the report of its special commit- 
tee to investigate the charges against Superintendent Brock- 
way, of the Elmira Reformatory ; the report sustains the 
charges as to cruel, brutal, and degrading punishment, and 
calls for the removal of Mr. Brockway and the present 
Board of Managers. The Grand Jury of Ithaca have 
failed to find indictments against the Cornell students im- 
plicated in the recent use of poisonous gas to break up the 
freshman supper, whereby a colored woman lost her life ; 
the charge of Judge Forbes to the Grand Jury is criticised 
by many as unduly favorable to the students. 


& 
The Easter Dawn 


To the earliest, as to the latest, men of poetic mind the 
dawn is the most spiritual and wonderful of all the phe- 
nomena of the physical world; no imagination can be 
indifferent to that inflowing light, streaming up from the 
gulfs of night, and bringing in the new day as it falls on 
the sleeping continents. The dawn is always a miracle, 
and if it came only at long intervals the breaking of the 
day would be heralded, as in the old days of the Vedic 
hymns, with invocation and adoration, The modern poet 
of the dawn is Corot, whose beautiful ‘‘ Orpheus ’’ fitly 
finds its place on the cover of this Easter number of The 
Outlook. For the picture is both an adoration and a 
revelation. The strains of the harp, touched in the silent 
and holy hour when the heavens begin to whiten as with 
the flight of uncounted hosts of stainless souls, breathe 
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forth the worship of the soul in the presence of the Infinite 
Spirit whose garment and vesture is the light. The noble 
figure, with upturned glance, stands for that humanity to 
whom the dawn is forever the revelation and the promise 
of the day; and the soft splendor unveiling the majesty of 
the heavens, and touching the overhanging trees and the 
far-stretching landscape, is the most beautiful and inspir- 
ing symbol of that perpetual dawn of truth’ and hope in 
which the joy and the worth of life are bound up. 

The daybreak in the East finds its historical analogue 
in the dawn of the eternal life out of the night of death on 
the first Easter morning. There had been here and there 
in the earlier days glimpses and previsions of the great 
thought of immortality ; faint gleams of light on the far 
horizon of the night. But when Christ arose, the day broke 
over the whole world, and upon men of every time and 
race and condition. That sublime awakening gave a new 
meaning to history, a new value to life, a new vision of 
the future. The Himalayas, as they rise on the northern 
stretches of India, carry skyward a mighty sweep of coun- 
try, so that it seems to one who looks down from their 
heights as if all India were lifted in the mighty embrace of 
the hills. In like manner, when Christ burst the ancient 
fetters and rose out of death into eternal fullness of life, he 
lifted the whole human race into immortality. In that 
silent and unseen Struggle in the tomb in the garden the 
whole race shared, and the victory was the victory of all 
mankind over the last and greatest of its foes. 

The first Easter morning was the daybreak of immortal- 
ity—the dawning of the light of hope and faith and joy, 
never again to fade out of the skies. For Christ triumphed 
not only over death, but over misery, sin, sorrow, and 
despair ; and so the first Easter confirmed man’s noblest 
dreams of his nature and his future. It proclaimed that 
eternal triumph of life which carries with it the immortal- 
ity of all good and beautiful things ; it predicted and prom- 
ised the flight ‘of the world westward under a sky steadily 
brightening to the perfect day. The light of that dawn 
rests to-day on all the graves, tenderly guarded or long 
forgotten, in Christendom, and writes Resurgam above the 
sleeping dust; it touches all cares, sorrows, limitations, 
and straightway faith whispers that they are but for the 
moment; it penetrates the vile places of the earth, and 
finds its way into all the homes of misery and want, and 
already, at this early hour of the great day, it illumines the 
faces of those who minister. Very slowly the night fades 
along the horizon, and very slowly the light mounts to the 
zenith ; but the day breaks, and happy are they who dis- 
cern its coming, live in light, do its work, and wait for the 
unspeakable glory of noontide. For if there be God, noth- 
ing is too good to believe about man or to hope for in his 
future. It is only when we turn towards the retreating 
night that our theology becomes skeptical and despairing, 
our faith wavering and uncertain, our burdens and sorrows 
intolerable. When we turn to the Easter dawn, our thought 
of God becomes infinitely trustful and loving, and our hope 
for man shines within and beyond, as the Christ-life in the 
darkness and hardness which shrouded and blinded the 
scribe and the Sadducee. Among several noble and sig- 
nificant visions Richter writes that he once dreamed that 
he was lost in the limitless universe, when “ there came sail- 
ing onwards from.the depth, through the galaxies of stars, 
a dark globe along the sea of light; and a human form 
as a child stood upon it, which neither changed nor yet 
grew greater as it drew near. At last I recognized our 
earth before me, and on it the child Jesus, and He looked 
upon me with a light so bright and gentle and loving that 
I awoke for love and joy.” That awakening out of love 
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and faith into love and joy is the perpetual promise of the. 


Easter dawn. 


% 
The Russo-German Treaty 


The German Reichstag ratified at the end of last week 
the new reciprocity treaty between Germany and Russia. 
This act was the culmination of negotiations which began 
seventy-five years ago, when Prussia was a small power, 
and had been carried on from failure to failure by the 
Kingdom, the North German Federation, and the Empire. 
It marks the beginning of a new era in the economic his- 
tory of two great empires. It is likely to prove the first 
move in another combination of the European Powers. 

For generations Russia seemed hypnotized by the con- 
viction that she must feed, clothe, and shelter her people 
independently of western and central Europe. When 
Bismarck became Chancellor, he found little difficulty in 
winning her confidence in politics, but in commerce this 
conviction was a stone wall which he was able neither to 
pierce nor surmount. Germany was then virtually a free- 
trader. She had no tariff which she could raise to compel 
concessions, or lower to induce them. Bismarck realized 
this keenly, and acknowledged publicly in 1878 that one 
of his strongest motives in turning protectionist had been 
to obtain means of forcing Russia to a policy of reciprocity. 
The result was a heavy grain tariff. Russia felt the blow. 
Her position as the granary of central Europe was threat- 
ened. At the same time she was embittered by the sus- 
picion that Bismarck had treated her perfidiously at the 
Berlin Congress. In this commercial and political es- 
trangement is to be found the source of the great war 
scares which have disturbed Europe perennially for the 
last sixteen years. Russia increased her tariff on articles 
which German manufacturers had been sending over her 
borders, and Germany laid even heavier taxes on Russian 
exports of grain. Bismarck tried to still the rising tide of 
mutual hatred by declaring that commercial enemies might 
easily be the best of political friends, but the wound was 
beyond the healing power of phrases. Russian troops 
were massed on the German frontier until 480,000 men 
stood under arms in West Russia, and in East Prussia new 
regiments were gathered, the fortresses were strengthened, 
and the strategic railways were developed with incessant 
activity. The traditional friendship of Russia and Ger- 
many was at an end. ‘Russia has shown a good and 
faithful friend the door,’ were the words in which Bis- 
marck announced the fact to the Reichstag. “ We run 
after nobody,” he added. ‘ We Germans fear God, but 
nothing else in the world.” 

The situation was unchanged when Emperor William II. 
and Count von Caprivi made the Customs Union treaties 
in 1891. By these treaties and the “ most favored nation ” 
treaties the German grain tariff was reduced thirty per 
cent. for the benefit of such grain-growing countries as 
Austria-Hungary, the United States, and the Argentine 
Republic. Of the nations which had supplied Germany 
with her wheat and rye, Russia alone was obliged to pay 
the high tariff which Bismarck had fixed. Germany was, 
in fact, discriminating against Russia. Russian exports of 
grain to Germany fell from 32,630,000 hundredweight in 

1891 to 11,850,000 in 1892, A declaration of commercial 
war was the consequence. Russia raised her tariff on Ger- 
man manufactures fifty per cent. last summer, and Germany 
replied with a similar measure. Trade between the coun- 
tries was virtually prohibited. German factories were 


closed by the dozen, the merchant shipping of the Baltic 
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lay idle at Luebeck and Hamburg, and Russian grain was 
piled up at the Russian ports. The bitterness on both 
sides was excessive. What it threatened was best evi- 
denced by the enthusiasm with which Frenchmen and 
Russians rushed into each other’s arms in Toulon and 
Paris. The end was, however, that Russia felt herself 
unable longer to maintain the policy of commercial isola- 
tion which had been her ideal for almost a century. She 
consented to negotiate for peace. The Russo-German 
tariff commission was formed in October, and in February 
the world learned that the great, semi-barbarous Empire of 
the East had yielded to the commercial spirit of the times. 
The Russians had agreed to reduce their tariff on German 
manufactures under one hundred and fifty heads by per- 


‘centages varying between ten and forty or fifty per cent., 


in exchange for a reduction of about thirty per cent. made 
by the Germans to the Russian grain-growers. The dura- 
tion of the treaty is from March 20, 1894, to December 
31, 1903. 

That the treaty will have important political effects can 
be doubted by nobody acquainted with the historical facts 
outlined above. The mutual friendliness manifested in the 
last four weeks by the semi-official newspapers of Russia 
and Germany shows that each country expects an improve- 
ment in their political relations. By pure accident it has 
transpired, during the Reichstag’s debate on the treaty, 
that Russia and France have not closed a formal alliance. 
France’s recent action in raising her grain tariff forty per 
cent. has caused much bad feeling in Russia, and has 
elicited from the St. Petersburg Government a note which 
threatens reprisals. Italy is staggering under the military 
and naval burdens of the Triple Alliance, and has shown 
no aversion to the recent friendly advances of the Repub- 
lic. These are the grounds on which far-reaching sur- 
mises as to a new combination of the European Powers 
have been based. Such surmises point to the renewal of 
the Three-Emperor Alliance of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Russia. The idea is as old as the Vienna Congress. 


% 


Inoculating for Error 


A friend of mine is very much disturbed over a “ Christian Science” 
craze that has broken out in his parish. So I agreed to write to you 
for a suggestion concerning literature on this subject with which he 
might both arm and fortify himself. H. E. 

We publish this letter and our reply because the ques- 
tion interests many others besides the one inquirer, and 
the answer to one may serve others. 

Certain intellectual epidemics sweep from time to time 
over the community, especially the American community. 
They are sometimes theological, sometimes social, but 
always religious or semi-religious—that is, they always 
have in them a vein of spiritual idealism. They are intel- 
lectual, not moral, epidemics ; rarely inflict a direct moral 
injury on those who are subject to them; often find the 
best and purest spirits most susceptible, as some fevers 
are said to attack most severely the strongest constitutions. 
‘The Socialism which created Brook Farm ; the more mod- 
ern Socialism as presented in “ Looking Backward,” which 
has fascinated many men and more women; Millenarian- 
ism, with its visionary hopes of an immediate ushering in 
of the kingdom of righteousness and peace by a great cata- 
clysm; Theosophy, with its practical denial of moral evil 
and its practical acceptance of the aphorism that evil is 
only good in the making—may all serve as illustrations of 
such epidemics. In the same category belong Christian 
Science and Faith-Cure, which are different sects in the 
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same school, much as Romanism and Protestantism are 
different sects in the same religion. 

In all such cases an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, The prophet foreseeth the evil and pre- 
pares for it. The method of preparation is inoculation, 
Direct attack only puts the believers in the new movement 
on the defensive and leads them to fortify themselves, 
The force of every such sect lies in some truth which its 
disciples perceive, or in some popular and widespread error 
against which they are rising in righteous revolt. The 
wise religious teacher discerns that truth and becomes him- 
self its expounder, but expounds it freed from the errors with 
which it is entangled. Thus, Socialism is a noble revolt 
against the selfishness of industrial and political individ- 
ualism ; the way to criticise Brook Farm or “ Looking 
Backward ” is by showing a better way to the brotherhood 
of man, Millenarianism is a reaction against the theology 
which is only a memory, never a hope ; the wise Christian 
minister turns the faces of his people to the future, and, by 
inspiring them with a rational hope, guards them against 
hopes that are illusive. Faith-cure is partly a corollary 
from, partly a reaction against, a traditional and legal the- 
ology—a theology which treats God as afar off in the 
heavens, and known to his children only by historic evi- 
dence that he appeared eighteen centuries ago in one peculiar 
province and in one peculiar epoch ;*he who has been 
accustomed to believe in a living God, and in faith as an 
incentive to the keenest thought and the intensest action, 
will not think that he exemplifies faith by doing nothing 
to cure his diseases—whether spiritual or physical—and 
lazily leaving all to God. ‘ 

The same principle is to be applied in dealing with 
Christian Science. 

Christian Science is founded either on the philosophy 
that matter has no real existence, that only ideas really 
exist and that all matter is resolvable into ideas, or else 
on the philosophy that matter is only an emanation of the 
spirit, and is, in its form and nature, determined by the 
spirit. Generally, the Christian Scientist, who talks in 
philosophical phraseologies without having any real phil- 
osophical education, cannot tell which of these philoso- 
phies he holds, and passes in his expositions of the system, 
with naive unconsciousness, from one philosophy to the 
other. But, incongruous and baseless as this system is as 
a philosophy, it is a natural and even a righteous reaction 
against the materialism which, through the sensational 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, has found its way 
into the common thought of the nineteenth. It is a pro- 
test against the materialistic doctrine that man is a ma- 
chine, and against the semi-materialistic doctrine that his 
thought-life is controlled and determined by the machine 
which it employs. And of the two systems—the material- 
istic and the idealistic—neither of which is absolutely true, 
the latter comes nearer the truth than the former. 

The minister who sees in the community this Chris- 
tian Science, that is, this attempted application to prac- 
tical life of a crude idealism, can best meet it by inoc- 
ulating his people. Let him see what truth there is in 
Christian Science, and preach that truth. Let him not tell 
men that they have immortal souls to be saved, but that 
they are immortal souls. Let him never confound, or 
suffer his people to imagine that he confounds, the man 
with his body, or the immortality of man with the resur- 
rection of the body, or the recognition of friends in heaven 
with the visual recognition of a body, or the rewards of 
virtue with bodily pleasures, or the punishment of sin with 
bodily sufferings. Let him teach his people the power of 
the life over the vestment, of the will over the nerve and 
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Let him never treat the drunkard as a “ poor 


tissue. 
victim,” or concede that it is impossible for any man to 


master the appetite by taking the necessary means. Let 
him teach the children to be masters and lords over them- 
selves ; carry a cheerful heart into the sick-room, and min- 
ister to the weakened body by strengthening the discour- 
aged spirit; recognize the truth that we may aggravate 
our diseases by dwelling on them, and mitigate them by 
banishing them from our reflections ; and teach the strong 
to inspire the weak by their mere personal presence and 
spiritual fellowship. In a word, let him recognize frankly 
and maintain stoutly all that is good and true and beauti- 
ful in Christian Science, dissociated from its unthinkable 
philosophy and its practical extravagancies. 

But will he not, then, be liable to be called a Christian 
Scientist? Very likely. So, if he preaches the illimitable 
and infinite mercy of God, he will be called a Universalist ; 
if he proclaims the dignity and divine sonship of man, he 
will be called a Unitarian ; if he turns men’s faces toward 
the future hope of the Gospel, he will be called a Mil- 
lenarian; and if he teaches the brotherhood of man as the 
basis of all society, industrial, social, and political, he will 
be called a Socialist. But he will be rewarded by having 
Universalists, Unitarians, Millenarians, Socialists, and 
Christian Scientists coming to hear him; not because they 
think he belongs to their sects, but because they discover 
that he sees the truth which they have seen and have tried 
to express. He may impair his reputation for orthodoxy, 
but that does not much matter provided he wins added 
efficiency in service. He may even find it necessary to 
disavow occasionally the attempt of others to classify him, 
though usually a single sentence, such as, “I am not a 
Christian Scientist,” will suffice for that purpose. And, 
finally, he need not be discouraged if, in spite of his best 
efforts, some of his flock, misled by their own idealism, 
abandon the church of their fathers for a new sanctuary, 
but may comfort himself with the reflection that no man 
who loves and pursues righteousness loses his place in 
God’s affections merely because he ceases to be sober- 


minded. 
An Easter Meditation 


Christ isrisen. His followers do not worship a memory, 
but a living Christ. This is not a metaphor; we do not 
mean that Christ lives in our hearts. We mean that he 
lives by our side as truly as he ever did in Galilee or the 
Temple courts. If we had eyes, we should see him with 
us. The fragrance remains after the lilies are taken from 
the room ; it is not thus that the subtle aroma of a vanished 
Christ abides. The Easter lily is in the room, though 
invisible. The Hebrews believed in a living God; Chris- 
tians believe in a living Christ. And by that we mean a 
Christ whose life interpenetrates our life. The organism 
is not the life; the life is not dependent on the organism. 
He speaks to us, looks upon us, moves us, inspires and 
directs us. He walks with us as he walked with the dis- 
ciples to Emmaus. We repeat, this is not metaphor ; it is 
plain, simple, prosaic fact. He is “closer than breathing, 
nearer than hands and feet.” 

Some Christians follow Christ only as far as Jerusalem ; 
they believe in the Teacher and the Exemplar. Others 
follow him to the cross and the tomb. They believe in his 
Passion ; they emphasize his death, his sacrifice, his blood. 
Easter carriés us beyond the cross, He is risen; he lives; 
and because he lives we live also. We are not orphans: 
we do not look back to a Christ who is dead ; nor forward 
to a Christ who is to appear: we live with a present 
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Christ. “Lo, I am with you alway,” is not a promise to 
the ear, broken to the heart. 


“ For warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He; 
And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee.” 


on 
Editorial Notes 


—The Pittsburg Board of Education has voted that the Sisters of 
Charity teaching in the public schools must not wear their uniforms 
during school hours. To the credit of the Board, the majority was 
29 to 3. 

—The judge presiding at the Breckinridge-Pollard trial ordered 
from the court-room those having no business there, on the ground 
that the disgusting evidence should not be made a public show. But 
the newspaper reporters were allowed to remain. 

—It is an odd accident that brings close to each other in a daily 
paper these two items: “ At a recent court ball at Rome, Queen Mar- 
gherita wore sixteen strings of pearls, the lowest.hanging half-way to 
the waist.” “The wages of 800 women employed in the Italian spin- 
ning-mills average fifteen cents for a day of twelve hours.” Is it 
strange that Socialism is gaining ground in Italy? 

—Not long since a quack doctor in New York City secured from a 
poor and ignorant family $5 a week for six months for treatment of a 
boy for club-feet. The treatment consisted of powders given, to be 
taken regularly! ‘To increase favility for such fraud would be the 
result of the pending bill in the New York Legislature allowing any 
one to practice medicine. We would sooner forbid any one to prac- 
tice plumbing who was not licensed. 

—Lord Rosebery has honored knighthood by conferring that dis- 
tinction upon Professor J. R. Seeley, of Cambridge, the author of 
“Ecce Homo,” “The Expansion of England,” and other well-known 
books, and one of the keenest, clearest, and most independent writers 
in England. A very creditable feature of Lord Rosebery’s action is 
the fact that Professor Seeley is a strong Unionist. The knighthood 
goes to brains in this case and not to beer or banking. 

—We have received from several sources sums for the Anti-Lottery 
Campaign, amounting in total now to $190. No provision has 
been made heretofore for the payment of the incidental expenses 
involved in this campaign, which have been borne by the men who 
have, we might almost say the one man who has been giving his time 
and strength to the conduct of the campaign. The Outlook will be 
glad to receive contributions from others, and to see that they are 
wisely expended. 

—The action of Mayor Schieren, of Brooklyn, in refusing to fly the 
Irish flag from the City Hall on St. Patrick’s Day is a very much bet- 
ter precedent, and one much more likely to be followed, than the 
ridiculous action of Congress in adjourning over that day. Men of 
every race stand on an equal footing on this continent, but the flying 
of foreign flags on public buildings is a piece of cheap demagoguery 
which the country is very rapidly outgrowing. The American voter who 
happened to be born an Irishman stands on a level with every other 
American voter, but it is high time that the “ Irish voter” should be 
ignored. The country is very rapidly coming to be of this opinion, 
and the phrases “ Irish voter,” “German voter,” etc., will soon be 
obsolete. 

—The London “ Chronicle” reports in a most entertaining way the 
manner in which Dr. Arthur Newsholme has demolished the statistics 
published by a committee of the British Medical Association to the 
effect that habitually intemperate men die at a greater age than total 
abstainers. Dr. Newsholme says that these statistics were based upon 
data so few and misleading as to recall the question once gravely pro- 
pounded to an English Secretary of War, whether he intended to 
retain a British garrison at a post in Africa where the mortality had 
been 800 per 1,000! In this historic case the percentage of mortality 
was entirely accurate, but the garrison in question had consisted of 
five, one of whom had been accidentally shot, another killed by sun- 
stroke, a third eaten by a crocodile, while the fourth had died as the 
result of lying out all night in a drunken fit. The post was really as 
healthful as any on the coast. In the same way, says Dr. Newsholme, 
the average age of men who at their death have been reported as 
“ habitually intemperate ” is very high, but few practitioners are brutally 
frank enough to report patients with parents or wives as belonging to 
that class. A fairer basis of comparison, he says, for which comprehen- 
sive statistics are at hand, is the comparative death-rate among the 
class that drinks least—ministers—and among the class that drinks 
most—liquor-dealers and bartenders. Here the figures show that 
between the ages of twenty-five and forty-five, eighteen liquor-dealers 
dic to one clergyman. 
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Corot’s “Orpheus” 


By Sara ting Wilen 


Che forest is enwrapped in mnsteries, 
Che trees are shadowp in the lingering night, 
Dim and immeasurable the twilight skies, 
Across the hills the silver morning light. 
Che temple walls are pallid, far awan, 
{Where in the east the spreading Inster gleams. 
The poct waits the dawning of the dan, 
And knows not if he lives or if he dreams. 


A clearer vision comes, a glorions birth 
And deepening waves of sense npon him roll 
Cill all the beantn of the quiet earth, 
As sweet as distant music, fills his sonl. 
Che chains that hold his speech are strained and riven, 
And whirling words arise that beat and ring ; 
With burning heart he lifts his Inre to heaven 
And praises God that he was born to sing! 





The Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Rev. Lyman Abbott: 

Dear Sir—Quoting from The Outlook, January 6, page 33, 
from the article entitled “« The First Sin,” you say: “I regard 
the story of the Fallas . . . legendary, the value of the story to 
consist not in a historic revelation. ... I see no sufficient 
reason for regarding it otherwise than as imaginative.” This 
meets my hearty approval, for, while it preserves all the real 
worth of the story, it puts aside all of those fatal hindrances 
which prevent so many good men from being helped by it. I 
cannot think of any way to adequately thank you for your cour- 
age and honesty in giving utterance to such sentiments, which 
so many good people need to save them from the pitfalls of 
skepticism. I confess, however, that 1 am unable to imagine 
why the same reasoning which you apply to Genesis cannot be 
made to apply also to the legends concerning the birth and res- 
urrection of Jesus. I do not even suspect what data or logic 
you would make use of by which you arrive at the conclusion 
that the resurrection of Jesus is veritable history, while the story 
of the Garden of Eden is a compilation of legends. 

Sie Os Nee 


No doubt many entertain a similar opinion. They 
fancy that the motto, “ False in part, false in all,” applies : 
if there are some legends in the Bible, why shall we not 
suppose that the whole Bible is legendary ? 

I cannot adequately answer this question in a page of 
The Outlook ; I can only suggest the answer. 

The most conservative scholars suppose that Moses 
wrote the Book of Genesis. Four centuries intervened 
between the coming of Jacob into Egypt and the exodus. 
If the Gospel narratives were equally remote from the Gos- 
pel events, the first written record of the resurrection would 
have been penned three-quarters of a century after the 
Council of Nice. Moderate modern scholarship fixes the 
date of the writing of the oldest of the narratives of which 
Genesis is composed at about 800 B.c. This would be, 
according to popular chronology (Usher’s), sixteen hundred 
years subsequent to the Deluge. If the Gospel narratives 
were equally remote from the Gospel events, the first written 
record of the resurrection would have been penned about 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. If the Four Gospels had 
not been written until the time of Queen Elizabeth, record- 
ing a resurrection supposed to have taken place sixteen 
centuries previous ; or not until three-quarters of a century 
after the Council of Nice, recording events supposed to 


have occurred four centuries previous, we should not attach ° 


the same credence to these narratives which we now attach. 


1A reproduction of this beautiful painting will be found on the title-page. 
We are indebted for it to the courtesy of Messrs. Cottier & Co., of this city. 


What are the facts? 

There lies before me an English translation of Tatian’s 
“Diatessaron.” It is a life of Christ composed of the Four 
Gospels woven together into one narrative. ‘Tatian was 
born about A.D. 120, and edited the “ Diatessaron” about 
A.D. 150. But he edited it out of four narratives which he 
found already existing. It is thus certain that these narra- 
tives existed, in substantially their present form, as early 
as A.D. 100—that is, in less than seventy-five years after 
the resurrection. If we had a narrative of the Deluge 
written within less than seventy-five years after the Deluge 
occurred, we should not regard such a narrative as a 
legend, It takes a longer time for a legend to grow. The 
story might be a fiction, but it would then be a deliberate 
fiction. 

About a.p. 60 a body of men and women were living 
in Corinth who called themselves, from the name of their 
chosen leader, Christians. One Paul, a missionary, who 
had devoted his life to making converts to this leader, 
wrote a letter to these Christians at Corinth. I have not 
room here to state how the date and authorship of this 
letter are fixed; it must suffice to say that practically all 
scholars agree in fixing the date at about a.p. 60, or a little 
earlier, and the author as Paul. Doubts as to the immor- 
tality of the soul had grown up among some of these 
Christians, and Paul endeavored to remove their doubts. 
His chief argument was that Christ had risen from the 
dead ; he assumed this as a fact which they all knew, and 
drew from it the conclusion that Christ’s followers would 
also rise from the dead. This letter establishes the fact 
that already by a.p. 60—that is, within less than thirty 
years after the death of Christ—belief in his resurrection had 
become firmly established among even the skeptically 
inclined of his followers. If we had a record of the Deluge 
written within thirty years after the Deluge, and so written as 
to establish the fact that there was a substantially universal 
belief in the Deluge among all the descendants of Noah, 
and that this belief was the foundation of a school or sect 
who called themselves Noah’s followers, we should think 
the notion that the story of the Deluge was a tradition, 
which had grown up gradually and unconsciously, an 
entirely incredible notion. If we found an author writing 
within thirty years after the Declaration of Independence, 
and appealing to the American Nation to be true to that 
Declaration as the foundation of their liberties, we could 
not suppose that the notion of a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was a legend which had grown up unconsciously, 
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either without any basis of fact or upon a slight and 
uncertain basis. on 

There are three witnesses to the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ which the unprejudiced student must take account 
of: the character of Christ, the existence of the Christian 
Church, and the change of the Sabbath from the seventh 
to the first day of the week. 

I. It has been finely said by Professor Fisher that we 
believe, not merely in a resurrection, but in the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. His character as portrayed in the Gos- 
pels is unique. That it is historical; that its supreme 
excellence is not due to the imagination of the narrators ; 
that they did not idealize him, but, on the contrary, derived 
all their ideals from him, is apparent to all unprejudiced 
students. The Christian faith in the resurrection begins 
in faith in Christ himself. Believing that this man came 
from God, we easily believe that he not only went to God 
again, but gave to his disciples a visible attestation of that 
fact. Believing that every death is also a resurrection, we 
find no difficulty in believing that this resurrection was so 
manifested that even dullards could be assured of it. We 
do not suppose, at least I do not, that Jesus Christ was the 
only one who ever rose from the dead. On the contrary, 
I suppose that all his followers experience a like resurrec- 
tion, which is synchronous with death. What was unique 
in the resurrection of Jesus Christ was the fact that either 
his spirit returned to animate his body, or his spiritual 
body was made apparent to the opened eyes of his follow- 
ers, that they might see what we should see at every death- 
bed if we had equally open vision. In brief, the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ was not a unique phenomenon ; it was 
only a unique manifestation of a universal phenomenon, 
And there is that in the character and mission of Jesus 
Christ which makes such a unique manifestation, however 
unexpected to the disciples, not unreasonable or incon- 
gruous to us. 

II, The death of Jesus Christ left his disciples utterly 
disheartened. They abandoned their faith in him as the 
expected Messiah. They began to scatter, and some of 
them resumed their abandoned fishing occupation. They 
were common peasant folk, had derived all their courage 
and inspiration from their leader, and with his death that 
courage and that inspiration died. And yet in a quarter 
of a century after his death his Church was winning con- 
verts to his Messiahship, not only throughout Palestine, but 
throughout the Roman Empire. The Christians of Rome 
had become, according to Livy, “a very great multitude.” 
And in three centuries after the resurrection Christianity 
had become the dominant religion of the Roman world. 
This victory of Christianity was not due to the beauty of its 
ethical precepts, which do not differ materially from those 
expressed by the best pagan moralists; nor to the death or 
even the character of Christ, whose character was but little 
comprehended even by his own half-converted followers, 
and whose death was a stumbling-block to both Jew and 
pagan. It was due to faith in his resurrection. That this 
was the basis of the Christian Church is evident from the 
narratives in the Four Gospels, the history in the Book of 
Acts, the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians, and the 
early post-Apostolic history. This faith made its way in 
spite of prejudice both Jewish and pagan, and in spite of 
a despairing incredulity among Christ’s immediate disci- 
ples. This faith must have been founded either on some 
delusion, impossible to account for, on some deliberate 
fraud on the part of his disciples, or on an actual occur- 
rence. The hypothesis of fraud has been long since 
abandoned. The hypothesis of a delusion created out of 
the hopes and imaginations of the disciples (Renan’s 
theory) is refuted by all that history tells us of their 
despondent attitude, confirming what we might well ex- 
pect. The hypothesis of legend or myth (Strauss’s theory) 
is refuted by the conclusive evidence that faith in the 
resurrection had already become victorious in thirty years 


_— 


P ‘Who among his disciples or among their proselytes was capable of inventin 

the Sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining the life and character reveale 

nt e Gospels? Certainly not the fishermen of Galilee ; as certainly not St. 
aul, whose character and idiosyncrasies were of a totally different sort ; still 
ess the early Christian writers, in whom nothing is more evident than that the 

good which was in them was all derived, as they always professed it was derived, 
rom the higher source.—/ohn Stuart Mill. 
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after the death of Christ; for thirty years do not afford 
time for the growth of a legend. The only rational ex- 
planation of the power of the primitive Christian Church 
is the resurrection of Jesus Christ. : 

III. These considerations are reinforced by the change 
of the Jewish rest-day from the seventh to the first day of 
the week, Let any one imagine the difficulty which would 
be encountered in changing the Fourth of July to the Fifth 
of July. But this Sabbath change was made quietly, almost 
unconsciously, without any claim of. divinely revealed au- 
thority, without any edict of either civil or ecclesiastical 
authorities—simply because the Christians could neither 
be joyful on the day of Christ’s entombment nor silent on 
the day of his resurrection. 

To sum all up: The primitive Church was not a mere 
ethical society. Its message was not, Be virtaous and 
you will be happy. Its message was, A Deliverer has 
come into the world; if we follow his leadership we can 
redeem the world. The evidence that He was such a 
Deliverer was his resurrection. The demonstration of that 
resurrection was so effectual that within thirty years after. 
it occurred the Church was rapidly winning its way to its 
future dominance, in spite of persecution, in spite of skep- 
ticism, and in spite of prejudice both Jewish and pagan ; 
and was already establishing a witness to its victorious 
faith, in the Lord’s Day, usurping the place in the world’s 
religious festivities both of the Jewish Sabbath and the 
pagan Sunday. To disbelieve in the reality of the resur- 
rection is to believe that the greatest moral and religious 
reformation the world has ever seen was founded upon a 
fiction, if not a fraud. And this is to undermine the very 
foundations of belief, and to deny the trustworthiness of 
all history by denying both the trustworthiness of human 
testimony and the practical vitality and efficacy of the moral 
law in human affairs. 


The Rights of Reformers 


By the Rev. J. H. Ecob, D.D. 


I have for many years belonged to the minority in various 
“righteous but unpopular reforms.” During this time | 
have become quite hardened to the slings and arrows of 
outrageous majorities. But there comes atime when even 
a worm will turn, That time has come for this particular 
worm. I hereby serve a notice on all conservatism that 
one reformer will not hear with the “least degree of allow- 
ance ” the common cry of “negative work,” and the stock 
demand for “something to put in the place of it.” No 
sooner does one lift his hand against a great evil than the 
whole host of conservatives begin to cry to heaven, ‘‘ You 
radicals do nothing but destructive, negative work. Give 
men the good, and the bad will drop away of itself.””, When 
they are tired with this cry, they rest themselves by a 
change of work, and begin to how! for “something to put 
in the place of what you destroy.” 

Now, I, for one, am absolutely indifferent as to the name 
you give my work. And I refuse point-blank to go into 
your pet business of substitution. Even reformers have 
rights which white people are bound to respect. While 
I am engaged in hewing down this upas-tree, you Respect- 
ables may stand round in a ring and with the voice of 
one man declare my work negative, and that I am bound 
to set out a grove of sugar-maples or a peach-orchard in 
place of the tree which I destroy. I answer, “This one 
thing I do,” and hew away. ‘Gentlemen, stand from 
under ; this tree is coming down. If you want maple or 
peach trees in place of it, you get a good ready, and as 
soon as it is down fly at your positive and substitutional 
work. One thing is certain: you can’t do anything till I 
get this tree down.” 

We have had some queer history in this line. In the 
old slavery contest the Abolitionists were abjured by all the 
gods at once to desert from their destructive work—first, 
because it was purely negative; second, because they pro- 
vided nothing in the place of the institution which they 
proposed to destroy. All conservatism cried, Do you not 
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know that the industrial system of the South will be over- 
turned, and that the freed slaves will flock en masse to the 
North and intermarry among our whites, and “ confusion 
worse confounded” be to pay? So the poor Abolitionists 
were expected, not only to destroy that deadly institution, 
but to furnish a perfect industrial system for the South 
and provide white wives for all the colored individuals who 
might have a taste that way. But the Abolitionists, glory 
to their heads as well as their hearts, kept hewing away, 
saying, “Stand from under, gentlemen ; this tree is coming 
down ; if you want to step in after it is down and cut up 
the wood and clear away the brush, that is your privilege.” 
How wisdom is justified of her children ! 

We see and hear the same thing in the present agitation 
on the subject of dress reform. Certain godly, rational 
women a#e striving to free themselves and their sisters 
from the follies and iniquities of the prevailing styles of 
dress. The reformers are assailed with the old cry of 
‘negative work” and a demand for substitution. Give 
us the beautiful, something as beautiful as the prevailing 
fashion, assuming that the prevailing fashion is altogether 
beautiful, and that the reformer is bound, not only to secure 
health, freedom, ease, but all the assumed elegance of the 
latest thing from Paris. Now, if any one wishes to see 
what Madame Convention has called beautiful, let him 
turn to the fashions of the past thirty years. Behold this 
creature in crinoline that would block solidly a church aisle 
(I have seen it), and in a towering head-thing whose ad- 
vanced “ poke ” “ knocked out a star in heaven at every 
step,” with a waist the girth of a man’s fist, standing there, 
a sight for gods and men, and crying defiantly to all the 
reformers: ‘“ Don’t bring your horrid, ugly, healthy dresses 
tome! I must have, I will have, something beautiful— 
just as beautiful as—as—what I have on now.” And she 
rolls her eyes complacently over the vast expanse of dry- 
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goods that wriggles and sways about -her like a captive 
balloon. This same imperious lady to-day, with a quarter 
of a yard of her dress trailing in the’filth of the street, her 
shoulders piled with cape on cape, her head surmounted 
with a vast mass of pointed, waving, fluttering things, so 
that her neck is annihilated and her face buried in more 
than Rembrandt shadow, is still defying the reformers and 
crying as stoutly as ever for the beautiful—“ just as beauti- 
ful as the prevailing mode.” 

The poor temperance reformers are hounded by the 
same cry. If you destroy the saloon, what will you put in 
the place of it? Nothing, gentlemen conservatives—abso- 
lutely nothing. If I kill a rattlesnake, I am in no fever to 
make his place good in the general economy of nature, 
The saloon is just as deadly a foe in the moral world, 
Believe me, my brother temperance reformers, our sole 
business is to kill that snake. This maudlin plea that 
workingmen must have some refuge from their miserable 
homes breaks down the moment you think of the women 
and children in those same miserable homes. If we 
address ourselves to any phase of this problem, it will not 
be to furnish places to draw off the men by themselves, 
but to make the homes places where the entire family can 
live in normal decency and comfort. The saloon is always 
and everywhere the deadly foe of the home. It would be 
poor business for reformers to replace it by some device 
which perpetuates one of its worst features—the tolling 
away ot the men of the family to a life of separate mascu- 
line amusement and indulgence. 

When our dear Saint Whittier advised us to “early 
identify ourselves with some righteous, unpopular cause,” 
he had no idea of commending to us the general oversight 
and running of all creation. It is more likely that he had 
in mind the words of the great Apostle, “This one thing 
I do.” 


‘6 All Hail!” 


By Charles R. Burke 





The Lord ts risen / 


The Lord ts risen / 


As when, across the dreary waste, 
The winged messenger of peace 

Sped on her way, in joyful haste, 
To hail a sunken world’s release, 


So, Easter Angels, pure and bright, 


Your message bear to waiting ears— 
ln Easter light 
A new-created world appears. 


O queenly Lily, bend your head / 

The King of kings, your Maker, praise ; 
And Primrose, from your lowly bed 

To Flim your grateful glances raise ; 


Glad Eagle, mounting toward the Throne, 
Praise Him with wings that never tre ; 
And Sparrow, on the housetop lone, 
ln your humility aspire. 


And Heaven to Earth 


SN Ln lowly condescension bends. 
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The Lord ts risen / 


In His new birth 


The weary world to Heaven ascends. 


The Lord is risen / 


Blot from your heart 


Old memories of sin and wrong. 


The Lord ts risen !/ 


Take now your part 


lu His eternal Easter song. 
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The Organist 


Alphonse Daudet’s First Tale 
Translated by Juliette Rathbone Thomas 


The other day (says “‘ Les Annales,” the French periodical from which the fol- 
lowing story is translated) , while ransacking the National Library, we discovered, 
in an old file of the ‘‘ Figaro” of 1860, a delicious fantasie of Alphonse Daudet, 
which has never, so far as we know, been reprinted. The little story is as dainty 
and delicate as the most famous of the “‘ Letters from My Mill.” Weare happy 
to be able to offer it under the guise of a literary New Year’s gift to our readers, 
and we fancy that Alphonse Daudet himself will not be averse to reading it 
again. 

On this auspicious Christmas Day all the bells are peal- 
ing, and all the streets are in holiday attire. The bells of 
Saint-Eloy are jangling like mad. Ding! dang! boom! 
they scatter their heavy notes in every direction. It is 
three o’clock in the afternoon. Vespers are about to be- 
gin. The great steps of the church are covered with 
hooded women, poor people in rags, young girls swathed 
in furs, rich fathers with rotund forms; noses are red, teeth 
chatter, feet slip on the glittering, uneven steps. Under 
the church porch the Swiss struts proudly, calves to the 
wind, halted at rest, a belt on his breast. Inside, the 
edifice is full, the choir illumined, the chandeliers are 
lowered and filled with candles, the choristers are at their 
desks, the church-wardens in their stalls, the choir chil- 
dren, the canons, the faithful, all the world, are in their 
places. Why, then, does the service not begin? 

Over the wide street, partly covered with snow, swept 
by the wind which whistles like an organ-pipe, a little 
man is running towards the church; a little man in a 
green redingote, thin, tight-waisted, a blue copy-book 
under his arm. It is the organist. With nose swollen and 
red as a radish, he runs, blowing his chilled fingers; he 
mounts the staircase two steps at a time; it is all his poor 
little limbs are equal to. For the first time in fifteen 
years, he is not at his organ at the accustomed hour; he 
had waited to recopy the last march for the “ Battle of 
Austerlitz,” a great morceau that he had composed ex- 
pressly for Christmas Day. Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! 
What will they think of it? Under the porch he bows low 
to the Swiss, who bridles up, frowns, sets his mouth scorn- 
fully, and contents himself with inclining his plumed head. 
The trembling organist enters the church, his head bent 
like a culprit’s ; the crowd part to allow him to reach the 
gallery. As he mounts the stairs at full speed, a noise 
like thunder shakes the walls. Ah! irony of fate! they 
have commenced without him! The clergy, the choristers, 
the ophicleide, and the serpent are intoning the Dixit 
Dominus, with no organ to accompany them. What a 
catastrophe! All eyes are turned toward the gallery ; the 
canons fidget in their places; monsieur le curé coughs fit to 
break the windows. The unhappy organist is beside him- 
self! The blower! Where is the blower? Asleep on 
the stool; he wakens, grumbling, and works the bellows 
like a pump. The little man in a green coat passes his 
swollen fingers over the icy keyboard. Perched on his 
high ¢abouret, you would have said that a squirrel squatted 
on a limb. 

Calm being at length restored, the awakened blower 
attends to his office decently ; the organist has warmed 
his fingers in the fire of semiquavers. 

“Good !” said he; “now I can play them my ‘Battle of 
Austerlitz,’ which is an imitative symphony, after the 
‘Desert’ of Felicien David: one hears in it the sun—the 
great, red, rising sun; the neighing, frightened horses ; 
the cannon and thunder, cavalry charges and platoon- firing, 
the death-rattle of the wounded, and the voice of the 
Emperor.” 

What labor the great work has cost! what fatigue ! 
what sleepless nights! And just now it disturbed the 
solemnity of the holy day for its unhappy composer, by 
retarding his arrival some ten minutes. However, the 
moment of compensation has come at last. 

“ Attention, monsieur blower! and you, my fingers, do 
your duty bravely. ‘ 

“The sun rises ; the Emperor advances over the knoll !” 

—Here a violent stroke of the be!l sounds at the back 
of the choir, In church parlance, that stroke is to say: 
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“ Monsieur organist, enough of that sort of music, if you 
please.” 

The organist shudders, thinking he has misunderstood ; 
doubtless the tinkling was in his ears. He continues, 
leaning on the keyboard: 

‘‘The Emperor mounts a white horse, holding a field- 
glass in his hand—” 

“ Drin, d’lin, drin, d’lin, drin !’’ 

This time it is undoubtedly the bell; the bell is vexed, 
and says, in its sharpest tone, “Shut up, wretch of an 
organist !”” 

Nevertheless, the organist continues: ‘“‘ The Emperor’s 
white horse rears ; a light illumines the heavens.” 

Here the bell contains itself no longer, and shakes'like 
an epileptic. The organist tries to stop. But his fingers 
7 in spite of himself. Terrible duel! The bell 
shrieks? “Enough! enough!” The fingers respond : 
“More! more !” 

The congregation is electrified ; the blower trembles in 
every limb; at last, after one final effort, the man in the 
green coat stops, desperate, leans his head on the key- 
board, and allows the Emperor to view the battle alone. 

Vespers are over, the crowd retires noisily, chairs fall, 
people greet each other and talk in undertones ; they 
extinguish the tapers, the church is emptied, and the organ- 
ist descends, mournfully carrying the famous “ Battle of 
Austerlitz ” under his arm. He dare not pass the sacristy, 
and asks himself, with tears in his eyes, what to think of 
such a chapter of accidents. Twice in fault on the same 
day: arrived ten minutes late, and deaf to the orders of 
the choir! In the middle of the church he encounters the 
verger, who says to him, with a wicked smile, as he raises 
the chandeliers : 

“Eh bien! Monsieur Anselme, so our little composition 
did not take! Monsieur le curé did not appear greatly 
pleased.” 

The organist retreats blushing. A little further on he 
finds himself face to face with the Swiss, in the act of 
unbuckling his belt and brushing the fustian breeches for 
which he had exchanged his crimson small-clothes. 

“He! he! Papa Anselme, seems to me we are growing 
old ; our fingers keep going, but what about our limbs and 
our ears ?” 

The organist hangs his head to hide his moist eyes, 
clasps his beloved manuscript under his arm, and says, as 
he descends the staircase : 

“Oh! what an unhappy existence is mine ! what martyr- 
dom for a soul, and for the fingers of an artist—to be at 
the beck and call of all these people! The back always 
bent, the cap always in the hand, the glance always earth- 
ward! I must take the advice of a foolish Swiss, of an 
imbecile beadle, of an idiot ophicleide ; solicit the protec- 
tion of great and small, of church-warden and sacristan, of 
factor and the hirer of chairs, of him who lights and of 
him who extinguishes ; my inspiration must be at the ser- 
vice of a tyrannous bell ; and in return for so many pains, 
what meager salaries, what wretched appointments ! 
Scarcely can one make two ends meet. If only I could 
give lessons in the city ; but no! only religious houses are 
open to me; and if they knew I had other pupils I would 
be lost, Added to this, my poor coat is out of season ; I 
have nothing for cold weather ; my piano is worn out, and 
my shoes as well, B’rr! What dog-days !” 

And while our hero walks, scolding, it freezes hard as a 
stone ; the north wind blows, and cruelly lashes in their 
slight cloth-covering the slender and shivering limbs of the 
poor organist. 
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The Life Here and the Life Hereafter 


Extracts from an Easter Sermon! 
By Phillips Brooks 


Late Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts 


lf after the manner of men | have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advan- 
tageth it me, if the dead rise not? Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
—1 Cor. xv., 32. 

When St. Paul speaks to us, we know that his few words 
are giving us only glimpses of what is passing in his mind; 
they are mere flashes on the surface out of the depths 
below. In these words, which I have taken for my Easter 
text, he is thinking evidently of that vast subject upon 
which the mind of man has always lingered with a painful 
interest and fascination, the subject which all the associa- 
tions of to-day set us to thinking of—the subje@t of the 
two lives, the life here and the life hereafter, the earthly 
life and the resurrection life, and what they have to do 
with one another. He remembers his own life. Once he 
went to Ephesus. He excited great hostility, he met with 
violent persecution, there. It is not recorded that he was 
ever compelled to fight with wild beasts for his life, in the 
amphitheater of that great pleasure-seeking city. That 
may have been; but it seems more likely that he uses the 
expression metaphorically, to describe the fight which he 
had there to make against the human enemies of the truth 
which he believed in, That all comes back to him. He 
thinks, “Was it worth while to do it?” If it is all over so 
soon ; if there is no future life into which such a struggle 
can project its issues; if a few years pass away and then 
it is all just exactly as if the fight had not been fought— 
what was the use of it? Whether I fought or surrendered, 
whether I was brave or was a coward, a little while, a very 
little while, and it will make no more difference than 
whether one of the dead brutes, whose life is over, strug- 
gled obstinately or gave up pusillanimously when they 
stabbed him to his death, Why should we struggle and 
fight? Why not let it go? 

Our first thought is that Paul, when he speaks so, is not 
at his best. He is depressed. His tone is low. ‘It does 
make a difference, Paul,” we want to say. ‘It does make 
a difference. What you fought for seemed to you to be 
the truth ; and even if it is to perish utterly the next mo- 
ment, the soul must keep its truthfulness, and die, if it 
does die, bravely fighting for what is right. This thing 
is absolute, and is superior to consequences, Suppose 
there is no future life; suppose the man who bravely 
does right lays down forever that life which he su- 
renders for his righteousness; still the essential char- 
acter of the act remains. Even if it makes no difference 
a hundred years hence, it makes a difference now. The 
absolute right and justice has its present value. Though 
the star is to be quenched in a moment forever, it is good 
that the star should shine its brightest to the very last. 
This is the instinct of the brave and healthy heart that is 
faith'ul to its truest impulses.” 

And all that we know of Paul makes us sure that he 
could not have been insensible to such thoughts as these. 
His was just the nature to feel them most intensely. He 
was always in the power of the absolute nature of things. 
He was no mere mercenary weigher of consequences—no 
puppet of rewards and punishments, That the right was 
to be done simply for its own righteousness, no matter 
what came of it, was a truth that he would have held and 
taught more strongly than any other man that ever lived. 
Certainly there have been men who, with almost no in- 
timation, at least with a very vague and elusive vision, 
of another life, have done brave and faithful deeds even 
with vast sacrifice and suffering. Such faithfulness has 
belonged, indeed, only to the very noblest spirits, and even 
with them we cannot but believe that some influence of 
the eternal nature of the acts that they were doing must 
have unconsciously inspired them. 





As men live to-day, not making plans for to-morrow per- 
haps, but yet making always such plans for to-day as pre- 


1 Reprinted by permission of E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
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suppose that there will be such a thing as a to-morrow; 
as we can feel that our hands would drop from all their 
busy tasks, and our brains stop spinning away at all their 
eager problems, if it were to become known to us that all 
was to stop forever with the setting of to-day’s sun—so 
this wider view declares that a palsying sense of useless- 
ness would fall upon the best activities of this world if 
Death were the end and there were no Easter prospect of 
an open immortality beyond. Some things, the lower 
things, no doubt, we should still keep on doing—feeding 
ourselves, amusing ourselves, trading and playing and talk- 
ing with one another—but all our higher activities, and 
especially all high and difficult self-sacrifice, would wither 
under the blight of such a dreadful limit set to life. Let 
us look at this truth. 

What is it that makes man sacrifice and deny himself, 
can you tell me? Why is it that wanting to do one thing 
dreadfully, with all these fiery passions driving me to it, I 
yet have a power, and sometimes use that power, to say, 
‘‘No! I will not do it;” to say to the lust, “ Down; you 
shall not be gratified”? What makes a man thus put his 
pleasure by and sacrifice himself? There are two answers 
only. One declares that the man gives up his present 
happiness to win some’ higher happiness yet to come. 
Another says that he gives up happiness in obedience to 
an absolute authority of the right. Duty is stronger than 
passion in his nature. The second answer sounds the 
loftier, but yet I am inclined to think that the two answers 
are not really two, but one. I am inclined to think that 
man in his highest idea is right when he thinks that duty 
and happiness go together ; that if the world were not dis- 
ordered, if God’s idea ruled freely through the currents of 
our human life, a conscious enjoyment, intense and true, 
extending even to the mere outermost symbols of pleasure, 
physical delight, the joy of the senses, could go along with 
every doing of a right, good thing. There is a deep in- 
stinct in man’s soul that goodness and happiness belong 
together. He keeps telling himself that theydo. He says 
to himself: ‘* Be good, and you will be happy.” He sees 
hundreds of people who are good, who yet by any test that 
he can apply are not happy; but still he clings to his 
adage with a faithfulness that can only be grounded on a 
blind belief that somehow or other, somewhere or other, it 
must yet come true. 





A part, a fragment, is wretched and unaccountable if you 
try to treat it as if it were a whole; but if you accept it as 
a part and treat it so, treat it with reference to a larger 
whole to which it belongs, then it at once is beautiful and 
intelligible. How many illustrations of that we see every- 
where! Childhood is healthy, good, and beautiful, as one 
section of human life, bound to and prophesying the others 
that are to follow it by strong fibers of anticipation that it 
sends forward. But childhood as a life by itself loses its 
poetry, is frivolous and empty, as you see when any weak 
nature grows up to years of manhood or womanhood and 
yet remains forever nothing but a child. 

So the individual is mean and poor if you think of him 
alone as if God made him for what he personally is, for 
what he personally can accomplish ; but set the individual 
into the race, and see him there and then, no matter how 
insignificant he is, the veriest hewer of wood or drawer of 
water, and he is respectable with the accumulated dignity 
of the humanity of which he is a part. 





I glory in the sense, which man has always had, that if 
this life is a whole, it is poor, unintelligible, and con- 
temptible. If it is a part knit to the eternities, before, 
behind, one fragment of a great moral unity whose issues 
are to everlasting, then it is beautiful and sublime, and 
suggests a thousand exquisite explanations even of its 
darkest and most puzzling mysteries. In such a sense | 
see a glimpse of its own proof. It is a reaching of the 
part after the whole, of the child-soul for the God-soul, of 
time for etern®ty ; and when a man dares to think of these 
years here of his own life, not as a whole, but as a part of 
a larger whole which is to be taken up and to go on for- 
ever, then it is wonderful how his existence, which seemed 
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to him so mean, grows in a moment beautiful, interesting, 
significant, and stirs in him the deepest sense of responsi- 
bility and the profoundest reverence for his own immor- 
tality. 


And now comes Easter morning! What does it mean? 
Do you not see? Every old guess and dream and hope be- 
comes suddenly lighted up with certainty. Lo, it is true! 
Death is not the end of all things. Here is a man, the 
truest, realest man (we often forget that about Jesus Christ, 
put so he was), the realest man that ever lived; he died: 
and, see, he still lives! Then we, too, do not die in death. 
We thought so. Now we are sure of it. This life here is 
a part, not a whole, It is worth while to struggle, however 
shapeless and crude the work is when we have to lay it 
down over night, for there is a to-morrow coming. It is 
worth while to fight with beasts at Ephesus, for the dead 
do rise ! 

Do you not see? Here is where the resurrection of 
Christ, the first-fruits of them that slept—assuming the 
essential immortality of the human soul, and so promising 
the resurrection of all men—here is where it touches the 
lives of men directly, and discriminates between those of 
us who are making this earthly life a whole and those of 
us who, however blindly, are feeling that it cannot be a 
whole, but must be merely a part of some larger whole, 
and are treating it so every day. The risen Christ is 
already the judge of the lives of men. 


“Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die!” It isa 
sound that we hear not merely through tavern windows, 
but, if we listen clearly enough, out of the doors of the 
best warehouses of the city, and from the anxious bustle 
of our overdriven household life. What sense is there in 
fighting beasts? Why should we vex ourselves with great 
principles, with the progress of the soul, with the problems 
of the infinite ? To-morrow we die. Simple, frank, repu- 
table worldliness. Suppose to such a man there comes 
the revelation of the Easter morning. ‘To-morrow you do 
not die. ‘To-morrow you begin to live. Lodk through 
this broken tomb door outside Jerusalem. Lo, it has never 
been closed since the stone was rolled away, and the 
guards fell on their faces, and the angels shone in the 
brightening morning, and Jesus came forth, centuries ago. 
Look through and see—what? The great whole of which 
this that you are trying to make a whole out of is but a 
little part. See the immortal life in which goodness, truth, 
purity, unselfishness, high affections, the love of God, and 
sympathetic, charitable brotherhood with men are to be the 
only things that are worth having, the only valuables ; and 
then turn and look at your life, and try to fit it against this 
whole of which it is a part. © 


There is not one of us, the triflers of society and the 
drudges of business, who, if you made him fully under- 
stand that he was to do just that forever and forever, either 
here or in some gold and jasper city, wouid not stand 
aghast. The life of the ephemeral insect loses its beauty, 
grows tawdry and ugly, unless it dies to night, if you leave 
it over until to-morrow. And so, when Christ, by his resur- 
rection, opens a longer life to us, it is distinctly another 
life, a larger life, a life of more demands, of more spiritual 
duties and companionship, than this. No one can read 
the Gospels that describe our Lord after his resurrection 
without feeling something of what he would make known 
to us about the resurrection life. There is a difference in 
him. His flesh and blood is flesh and blood still, but it is 
more spiritualized. It comes and goes with less observa- 
tion. Everything seems to impress upon us.this, that the 
life on which he entered, and on which we enter through 
him after death, must be a life of spiritual affinities, of less 
gross, material, corporeal experience; a life in which the 
characters of our spiritual natures, and not the mere con- 
dition of our bodies or the circumstances that surround us, 
shall determine our enjoyment or our pain. Let us catch 
this idea and then see what a spiritual influence the resur- 
rection of Christ must have upon this life that we are living 
now. It compels us to contemplate another sort of life to 
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come beyond the grave. Some day we are to go forth in 
our spiritual responsibility and to meet the demands of 
spiritual existence. The soul, buried under the cares of 
life, thrills when it hears such tidings as that. Is it ready 
—is it anyway getting ready—for such resurrection? See 
how the whole evangelical experience starts with such an 
intelligence. The soul brought face to face with its destiny 
feels its utter unfitness for it. Sin and stain are on its 
garments. It must have some deliverer. It must find its 
Deliverer there, whither it is going, in that spiritual world 
for which it feels its unfitness, for which it must be fit. It 
cries out for Christ. Christ comes, and the mysterious 
work of pardon and regeneration passes between him and 
the soul; and then the soul, with a spiritual immortality 
now set clearly before it, goes to work to struggle with 
itself, to conquer down its yet remaining sin, to win Christ 
perfectly, to be good, pure, and holy. 





It is very interesting, I think, to consider what must 
have been the enlightenment which the certain news of 
Jesus’s resurrection brought to many who had been his 
half-disciples in Jerusalem, who had wanted to believe all 
that he had preached, but had been perplexed and bewil- 
dered by its immensity. Such a man had heard Jesus tell 
about the spiritual life. He had heard him say, not many 
days before, standing in the great temple with the multi- 
tude around him, “If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink.” He had wanted to come. Something in 
him had blindly answered to the invitation, but it seemed 
so large, so much too large, for this little man’s little, 
meager life. What time was there, what room was there, 
for such an experience of the spirit between these narrow 
walls, between the birth and death that crowded so closely 
upon one another? A few days later the Teacher himself 
died. What chance had even he had to develop his great 
ideas and purposes and live the life he taught his fol- 
lowers? But three days later new tidings came. That 
was not all! That was only the beginning. He is not 
dead. Hecannot die. He lives forever, and in his ever 
lasting life ours also is included. 





The world’s poor heart knows very well what it wants. 
For years and years it longed to see one man rise from the 
dead. If it could only havethat! It could let many other 
questions go unanswered, but O for some light on that 
darkness—O for some sound out of that silence! If it 
could have that, then its bonds would be broken, its whole 
pale life flooded with color, its best truths verified com- 
pletely, and a hope lighted upon every grave. No longer 
should spiritual philosophy labor under the burden of 
materialism ; no longer should the dying die in terrible 
doubt, and the mourners go hopelessly about the streets. 
My friends, the world’s prayer is answered. A true man 
has risen from the grave. Life and immortality are brought 
to light. 





I cannot speak to you to-day without thinking how since 
last Easter Day death has been here among the people of 
my parish. I look about, and I remember so many in every 
varying age—the baby with its earliest dearness, the boy, 
the strong young man with all his fair bright life before 
him, the father, the mother of the household, the veteran 
servant of God, and the young eager soul just laying hold 
of Christ’s mercy and his service. How many they are 
that have gone from us since last spring! How dear they 
were to you whom God has taken! What a year of death 
‘it has been! I think that Easter Day, with its thoughts of 
death and resurrection, never meant so much to so many 
of us as it does this year. May I not call on you to-day, 
with a new faith in your Redeemer, to put away every low 
sorrow that the year has brought, and to lift up your 
hearts to the highest sorrow for your dead, which is not 
sorrow but joy, joy and thanksgiving to God for the com 
pleted life on which they have entered, and in which they 
wait for us, and which God makes clear to us by the 
Saviour’s resurrection ? O Death, where is thy sting? O 
Grave, where is thy victory? For now is Christ risen 
from the dead. 
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The Risen Christ in Art 


By Elbert 


O wonder that primitive 

Christian art languished 
when the early believers 
were either image-hating 
Hebrews, or Graco-Ro- 
mans who had renounced 
idolatry. For them, there- 
fore, there could be no 
ornaments; only signs to 
be easily read, “ /ébri idio- 
tarum,” the books of the 
simple, according to Saint 
Augustine. As least likely 
either to discovery from 
without or to protest from 
within the Church, the 
first furtive beginnings of 
Christian art were in 
symbols on signet-rings 
and incised gems, Then, 
gradually, these emblems 
appeared on eucharistic 
cups, on vases, lamps, and 
finally on monumental 
slabs and sarcophagi. Res- 
urrection symbols adorned 
all, but especially the last ; 
the favorites were the fish, 
peacock, pelican, eagle, 
and palm. In the catacombs where they lived, Christians 
now began to save some of the less offensive pagan 
sarcophagi, ivory diptychs, frescoes, and mosaics. After 
this they commenced, shyly and timorously we may believe, 
by drawing a line about the head, to introduce Christ, the 
Good Shepherd, where before had been Orpheus or Hermes. 
When, later, they dared themselves image their Lord, 
what more natural than that they should transfer, not 
only that nimbus, but also the calmness of the Greek 
god’s expression? Of course they copied the beardless 
face, as indicating the unending prime of eternity; but 
in Byzantine times it seemed more reverent to repre- 
sent Christ as bearded. Only the scornful independence 
of a Michael Angelo dared break through this second 
tradition, and on the walls of the Sistine Chapel depict 
Him without a beard (see illustration), Long before 
any original 
Christian 
work had 
been at- 
tempted, 
the Epicu- 
rean philos- 
opher Cel- 
sus had 
ridiculed 
Christianity 
because its 
followers in 
general, and 
Origen in 
particular, 
held that 
Christ was 
devoid of 
external 
beauty; and 
in the first 
representa- 

eee tte tions of the 
OREM LER nbs epitae? ; Divine Face 
aie there may 
be read an 
abhorrence 





Detail of Resurrection Scene, 
by Luca della Robbia 


Drawing for “ The Supper at Emmaus,” 
by Rembrandt 
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of earthly attractiveness. But when Christianity became 
the State religion, and Constantine the first Christian 
emperor, the image of Jesus, in the popular and in the 
artistic mind alike, underwent a radical transformation, 
Both in size and beauty there was a conscious increase, 
It was at this time, too, that there arose those magic 
pictures attributed by the credulous to Saint Luke. Then 
came a division in art no less than in theology during 
the gradual separation between the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches. To the first the Christ-face was indeed 
‘‘without form or comeliness;’ to the second, “full of 
grace and truth.” In succeeding ages a far deeper change 
took place in portrayal. The inevitable dissatisfaction 
had arisen with a countenance expressive only of Hel- 
lenic serenity, The need was for a more human Chiist. 
It was not so necessary to see the Good Shepherd and 
the calm Judge as to witness those crucial moments of 
his actual death and actual resurrection. The Church 





“ Abide with Us,” by Fra Angelico 


had indeed outgrown infant diet, and was demanding 
strong meat. The most energizing epoch in history, 
the Gothic age, had come, and out of it were rising those 
famous founders of religious orders, Saints Francis and 
Dominic, and those no less remarkable royal church- 
builders, Saint Louis of France and Saint Ferdinand of 
Spain. Not only architecture, all art was bursting into 
expression as never before. Dante was composing his 
immortal “ Divina Commedia.” Niccold Pisano had re- 
discovered sculpture, and Giotto had well-nigh invented 
painting. Though in delineating His pre-resurrection life 
these artists had striven as never before to dower the 
Christ-face with divinity, how much more, did they now 
produce in that countenance in post-resurrection scenes a 
glory not of this world! For the first time, then, there 
appeared in art a face of the risen Saviour in which 
was portrayed sympathy through suffering rather than 
serenity after suffering. 

Incredible as it seems, the actual resurrection does not 
occur in earliest Christian centuries, perhaps because 
there was then so little skepticism among believers. The 
first representations which have come to us are ivories, 
perhaps of the fifth century, and in graphic force they 
have never been surpassed. One is at Cologne. Christ, 
beardless, a nobly broad face and figure, with one hand 
puts aside the linen clothes, and with the other grasps 
the banner of victory as he rises majestically from the 
tomb. ‘The other ivory isin Munich. Our Lord ascends, 
stepping up the clouds as if they were hills, and grasp- 
ing an outstretched hand—the Father’s—held down from 
above. Compared to these, later Byzantine woiks are 
repulsive. Their almost unvarying model consists of an 
open tomb, about which guards are sleeping. In one 
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corner are two angels. They say to the women in the 
other: “He is not here; He is risen,” the words being 
chiseled or painted alongside. Coming to better times, 
it was fitting that the Pisani, who reintroduced sculpture 
to the world, should carve the resurrection as the climax 
to their work at Pisa, Siena, and Orvieto. The originality 
and vigor of that later creator, Luca della Robbia (see cut), 
was also busied with this subject. But it was still more 
fitting that the great Giotto should be the first ever to paint 
the resurrection. Like the scene’s earliest treatments in 
sculpture, it is, of all in painting, the most forceful. With 
Giotto our Lord is not yet glorified ; not even a nimbus is 
about his head; no angel adores him ; yet he is no longer 
man. He already soars heavenward, the banner of triumph 
in his hand. Then the pupils, Taddeo Gaddi and Nic- 
cold di Pietro, tried their powers. Lacking the master’s 
genius, they endeavored to atone by introducing more 
accompaniments and 
by painting Christ as 
a spirit of finer tis- 
sues than the human. 
The elder Bellini and 
Fra Angelico then 
treated it, showing 
the Marys looking 
into an empty tomb, 
while far above glides 
the Saviour. An im- 
petus toward greater 
originality now in- 
duced Perugino and 
other Umbrians to 
represent some of the 
guards as awakened 
—a notion which ad- 
vanced until Paul 
Veronese and Simon 
de Vos actually show 
one of the men aim- 
ing a blow at the ris- 
ing Christ. From this 
we come to the osten- 
tatious emphasis laid 
upon the supernat- 
ural in the time of 
the Carracci, such as 
a guard asleep upon 
a sealed sepulcher, 
while the fact that 
Christ is soaring 
above proves that he 
has passed the double 
barrier. Those trusty 
Germans, however, 
Martin Schén and Al- 
brecht Diirer, would 
none of this, and 
instinctively returned 
to the early accept- 
ance of an open tomb. 

On the other hand, 
of our Lord’s appearance to the Magdalen there are many 
examples in Gracco-Roman and Byzantine art. They are 
always the same—stiff, undramatic, and unspiritual in 
their slavishness to tradition. Christ holds a spade over 
his shoulder, so that he may be mistaken for the gar- 
dener! and turns away from the woman embracing his 
feet. We gladly come then to the exquisite simplicity 
of Duccio and Giotto, only to descend again to the 
crystallization of that momentary impression of the Mag- 
dalen that Christ was the gardener. Poussin even paints 
him digging up carrots! But the genius of Lorenzo di 
Credi, Barroccio, Albertinelli, Correggio, and, above all, 
Titian, lifted them out of this second literalism into the 
Conviction that after resurrection Christ’s was truly a glori- 
fied body. Of this subject there are impressive drawings 
by Rembrandt, yet, dating from the same age, we have 

Sueur’s theatrical Christ and Magdalen. 
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Of the Appearance to the Three Marys, although there 
were frequent representations in pre-Gothic times, the only 
worthy later ones are by Giotto (Padua) and Mantegna 
(Milan), the latter in the master’s grandest style. On the 
contrary, the Emmaus journey was not introduced to art 
until Duccio painted it. By far the most sympathetic 
treatment is by Fra Angelico, over the door through which 
travelers passed to enjoy the hospitality of his convent 
of San Marco in Florence; and in our illustration the 
loyalty of the artist to his order will be noted in the 
transformation of the two disciples into Dominican monks, 
who urge their Heavenly Guest to remain. Another and 
stronger Dominican painter, from out this very convent, 
Fra Bartolommeo, has a picture on the same subject, 
a poor affair compared with his masterpiece, the sublime 
“ Deposition ” in the Pitti at Florence. Of modern achieve- 
ments the greatest are by Plockhorst (Berlin) and Hof- 
mann (Dresden), but 
we may naturally ex- 
pect works from those 
more realistic paint- 
ers, Uhde, Gabriel 
Max, and Munkacsy. 

Even a more loved 
and exquisite subject 
is the Supper at Em- 
maus. It was in espe- 
cial demand for the 
decoration of refecto- 
ries or chapels, where 
wall-space was too 
small for the neces- 
sary thirteen figures 
of the Last Supper. 
Hence its frequent 
substitution for the 
latter, as, for in- 
stance, by Bellini at 
San Salvatore, Ven- 
ice, What a strange 
descent from this 
painter to the greater 
Venetian, Titian, fol- 
lowing after, who puts 
as disciples at the 
feast those scarcely 
appropriate person- 
ages, Charles V. and 
Cardinal Ximines, 
while, as a final in- 
sult, Philip II. ap- 
pears as page! Com- 
ing to a still later 
Venetian age, the por- 
traits of Paul Vero- 
nese’s whole family 
are offensively intro- 
duced as of far great- 
er importance than 
Christ’s in the paint- 
er’s treatment. Such 
so-called religious pictures are, of course, mere decoration. 
Gothic and early Renaissance artists had suited their art 
to their subjects, but now painters were suiting their sub- 
jects to their unspiritual skill. For real reverence in these 
times we must leave the Italians for Rembrandt, who, in 
general, tells the Bible story as though he were an eye- 
witness. His rudest lines have a stenographic value. We 
feel them to be actual rather than ideal. ‘This master gives 
us unrivaled chiaroscuro, not only in his Emmaus Supper, 
one of the Louvre treasures, but also in his later drawings 
(see cut) of the same scene preserved at Dresden. 

* The Unbelief of Thomas is a theme which seemingly 
ought to have appealed to artists, yet we find few por- 
trayals of it. In sculpture, Verrocchio’s work, adorning Or 
San Michele at Florence, is well known; and Giotto, Cima, 
Caravaggio, Andrea del Sarto, and Guercino have painted it. 
But who has ever done it faintest justice? One man’s work 




















realistic— 
is almost 
the 


is too 
Thomas 
tearing open 
wound ; another’s too 
idealistic—Christ an 
impossible creation. 
The Charge to Peter 


is the subject of 
Donatello’s marvel- 
ous relief at South 
Kensington, of Gui- 
do’s cheap sentiment 
in the Louvre, and 
of Perugino’s great 
fresco in the Sistine, 
for whose walls Ra- 
phael’s cartoon was 
also intended. An 
assertive Roman 
dogmatism disfigures 
these scenes by the 
addition of gigantic 
keys ! 

If there were no 
representation of the 
resurrection before 
the sixth or seventh 
century, it is not 
strange that there 
was also none of the 
last earthly appear- 
ance of the risen Lord ; namely, of his Ascension. The first 
ivories are simple. Christ blesses his mother and the ‘Apos- 
tles as herises. Angels hold acrownoverhim. From one 
upper corner the sun looks down, from another the moon ! 
To succeeding artists down to Fra Angelico the Ascension 
seemed so superearthly that they buried the Holy Figure 
in clouds ; nothing was seen but the hem of his garment 
and his feet. Giotto, however, had already thrown off the 
shackles, and showed the ascending Saviour in full figure. 
Of course the Giottisti followed hard after. One of Peru- 
gino’s famous works (Lyons) is an Ascension. In Raphael’s 
design, the greatest of painters imitates his master in sacri- 
ficing the upper part of the picture to the lower. In Cor- 
reggio’s fresco at Parma, religion seems completely for- 
gotten. Every interest centers in his charming angels, 
and Christ is but an accessory. From this frivolity it is a 
relief to turn to Tintoretto’s solemn treatment (Venice). 

Earliest portrayals of our Lord’s appearance at the 
Last Judgment show him beardless and benign, seated on 
a throne from which are flowing the four rivers of Paradise. 
The earth is his footstool; the Book of Wisdom is in his 
hand; the lightnings of judgment dart from his lips. Per- 
haps the best work of the fifth century now extant is that 
triumph of early mosaicists in Saint Paul’s-Without-the- 
Walls, Rome. Later works sometimes represent the Christ- 
Judge as very mature, in strange contradiction to the 
earlier belief in an everlasting prime. The eternity idea 
is now evinced by winged wheels at his feet. Towards 
the souls of just men made perfect he presents the palm 
of his hand; the back toward the unjust. These are 
further divided by a stream of fire flowing from the 
throne or rainbow whereon he sits (the rivers of Paradise 
would not suit Byzantine sternness), and are still further 
divided by some souls going into Abraham’s bosom, and 
some into the Lake of Tartarus, where Satan stands waiting. 
To Christ’s immediate right and left are the disciples, 
six and six, headed by Mary and the Baptist. The 
four evangelists are now conspicuous by their absence ; 
wooden justice could not admit even a suggestion of rec- 
onciliation. The archangel Michael weighs souls in a bal- 
ance, and another angel is folding up a mighty scroll on 
which are emblazoned the sun, moon, and stars. The vis- 
ions of Daniel, who saw the “ Ancient of Days,” and of 
Saint John, the apocalyptic visionary, come to mind. Of 
course Giotto’s innovations changed all this, and Orcagna’s 
still more. In the latter’s solemn fresco at the Pisan Campo 
Santo we find a new kingliness in the risen Lord, along- 
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side whom the Apostles sit, so many assessors. The 
graves give forth their dead. Nearly in the middle, Solo- 
mon rises, uncertain which way to turn! It seems strange 
that from the severe Orcagna there came the inspira- 
tion for his several Last Judgments of the gentler Fra 
Angelico. The most celebrated work of Signorelli is his 
Judgment (Orvieto), and it suggested Michael Angelo’s, 
In both, Christ has lost not only spirituality but serenity, 
and has become a prosecutor, not a judge. We see only 
a Hercules, with small head and gigantic muscles, hur]- 
ing angry anathemas at those who would presume to 
thwart him. The Flemings and the Dutch shrank from 
thus portraying Christ as an avenging Justice, and, indeed, 
from representing the last act in the world-drama at all, 
From them have come only two notable pictures—the 
works of Hans Memling and of Roger van der Weyden, 
in both of which there is a strange impassiveness in 
Christ’s countenance when we contrast it with its repre- 
sentation in other pictures, where all that Northern in- 
tensity could do to offset Southern skill is shown in 
appealing expressions of pain, sympathy, and faith. In the 
Last Judgment of Rubens (Munich) the face and figure 
of Christ are rather those of Jove; but Tintoretto’s treat- 
ment (Venice) is, as Ruskin says, the event as seen by 
them who shall not sleep, but be changed. The only great 
modern Last Judgment is the one by Cornelius in Munich. 

Coming to our own period, it is a matter of intense 
pride that, while the present is no such creative art-age as 
were the ages of Pericles, Dante, and Leonardo, yet nine- 
teenth-century artists have produced individual works 
which will rank alongside those immortal ones of old time. 
Even in the highest effort of art—namely, the attempt to 
picture our Saviour—no one in any epoch has combined 
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“The Risen Christ as Saviour,” by Thorwaldsen 


better than has Thorwaldsen, in his colossal statue, at 
Copenhagen, of the risen Saviour, the Greek serenity of 
early Christian ages, the stern righteousness of Byzantine, 
the sympathy through suffering of Gothic, and the fuller 
life development of later times. 
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The Central Congregational Church, 


Providence 
By the Rev, Edward C. Moore 


It is rather remarkable that in the building of Protestant 
churches in recent years it has not more often occurred to 
the builders to ask themselves the question, What was 
the style of architecture native to the era of the Revival 
of Learning and of the 
Reformation of Religion 
from which Protestant- 
ism dates? There was 
such a style—the second 
period of the Roman- 
esque, the so-called Re- 
naissance architecture. Its 
characteristic is the lavish 
use of pure Greek orna- 
mentation upon a Roman 
structuralform. Just that 
grafting of what was Greek 
in spirit upon the forms of 
intellectual and of relig- 
ious life which had ruled 
the world from Rome 
through the middle age, 
was the distinctive feature 
both of the Renaissance 
and of the rise of Protest: 
antism. Messrs. Carrere 
and Hastings, of New 
York, the architects of the 
new Central Congrega- 
tional Church of Provi- 
dence, have the honor to 
be the first American archi- 
tects who have striven to 
give embodiment to this 
thought. And the Centra 
Church is, without doubt 
the best example which 


we yet have in this coun- The Apse 


try of that style. They 
have followed the models of the French Renaissance work 
of the best age—that of the reign of Henry II., 1547-1559. 
The building is of yellow brick, with cream-colored terra- 
cotta trimmings and roof of red Guastavino tile. It owes 
its effect of height to the dome, which is fifty-two feet in 
diameter and seventy-three feet high, inside, and rests 
immediately upon the four great piers. The nave is of the 
same length with the transepts, and a semicircular apse 
closes the fourth side. The apse is occupied by the com- 
munion-table, having only a lectern in front of it. The 
pulpit is built into one of the great piers. The organ is at 
the end of the nave, and mainly hidden by an ornamental 
screen. The pews of the transepts face inward. The 
outside aisles pass through the piers, and thus run com- 
pletely around the building, connecting the seven en- 
trances, The interior surface of the dome and of the 
semicircular vaulting of the nave and transepts is of cream- 
colored tile, and is itself a part of the actual structure of 
the roof, so that there is no wood above the cornice nor 
iron above the collar of the dome. The three vaults are 
sustained by twelve pillars, which are, however, outside the 
line of the pews, so that there is not a sitting in the house 
from which the speaker cannot be seen. The church seats 
a thousand, without the galleries. The acoustic property is 
perfect. The interior woodwork is of oak of simple design. 
All the decoration of the building has been massed in 
the apse. This work was done by Mr. H. T. Schlader- 
mundt, of New York: The richest use has been made of 
the early Christian symbolism, ‘The figures of the four 
Evangelists, with the dove of the Holy Spirit, mark the 
cross in the center. The hart, symbol of thirst after God, 
and the peacock, of immortality, are upon the broad band 
above the cornice, and the ark and the fish upon the soffit 
of the arch. The coloring is warm, and at the same time 
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the effect is very soft. The contrast of this one spot with 
the tile surfaces and the broad arches is full of strength. 
The prevailing sense of dignity and repose in the building is 
largely due to the great smooth spaces of soft color, broken 
only by the structural lines, and all leading to the one 
luminous point. The same principle of decoration has 
been applied rigidly to the exterior. Only the horizontal 
lines have been emphasized, and only the doorways and 
the tops of the towers are highly ornate. The chapel, 
tangent to the apse and 
embracing it on either side 
with two small passage- 
rooms, has been kept pur- 
posely low so as not to 
mar the effect of the main 
building. It contains 
eleven large rooms— in- 
fant-school room, library, 
parlors, and workrooms 
for the women’s society, 
kitchen, and every con- 
venience and adaptation 
to the life and work of a 
modern church. The lec- 
ture-room, with its barrel 
ceiling, strongly reminds 
one of the refectory of 
some of the great Italian 
monasteries. The chapel 
will seat six hundred and 
fifty persons. 

Without doubt, the 
spirit of worship can be en- 
hanced by truly devotional 
surroundings. But how to 
recover some elements of 
devout human culture, and 
to feel ourselves the heirs 
of all the heritage of a 
great and glorious past, 
without losing one of all 
the things for which we, as 
the children of the Refor- 
mation, stand—that is the 
problem. A church must be more than an auditorium, It 
may never, indeed, go back to the models of the days when 
there was little or no care for preaching. Nevertheless, it is 
more than a place to preach in. The element of worship 
must also be considered. And these two purposes of the 
building must be harmoniously adjusted the one to the other. 
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The Home 
The Dayspring 


Easter is the time of hope. We turn to it as a flower to 
the sun; all the disappointments, the discouragement, of 
the year seem to lie behind us, and we turn with new ardor 
to the year that begins with the promise of renewed life, 
new opportunity. Nature seems to increase this surety. 
The earth is trembling with the new pulse of activity that 
will clothe her with beauty and fragrance. 

We may stop for a moment, and look over the year 
behind us. It will be found, perhaps, to have in it more 
failures than successes, more defeats than triumphs. It 
may be marked by a broken love, a shattered friendship, 
an empty niche where a statue had been placed, the off- 
spring of the imagination ; it may be that the defeat of the 
year is in one’s self; and this is the hardest to bear of all 
the burdens the year has placed upon us, yet it is the one 
that his the fullest promise of the Easter-time. To roll 
the stone away from our dead selves, and stand in the full 
light of knowledge with the opportunity for rehabilitation, 
yea, more than that, new creation, is to touch the very heart 
of divinity, and feel its pulsations in the soul. To stand 
with defeat behind us, and to face Godward, knowing that 
every sin has left an impress on character that will need 
the vigilance of the awakened manhood to overcome, and 
yet to know that the soul never stands alone, that the 
power to overcome is always within the grasp of the man 
who fights to win, gives victory. To feel the throb of a 
new purpose, to stand before men a type of the Man giv- 
ing sympathy, help, hope to all men—this it is to feel the 
Easter-time and live the Easter hope. 

Mistakes, disappointments, shattered hopes and _ idols, 
defeated purpose, even mistaken interpretations, become 
but helps to the new year whose birth is the spirit of Easter 
promise. Life, hope, opportunity, and new power are the 
promises of every Easter. 
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A Modern Shylock 


By Lucia Trevitt Auryansen 


Portia came into my sitting-room the other day with 
something that was almost a frown on her usually serene 
brow. She gave me an abstracted greeting and sat down 
in her favorite chair, pulling off her gloves and hardly 
noticing the cat, who came wriggling about her affection- 
ately. 

“Tt is a very uncomfortable day out,” she remarked, 
almost gloomily. Portia is never gucte gloomy. 

I looked up in surprise. She never talks about the 
weather unless as an argument to urge me to go out walk- 
ing or driving with her, so I knew something was on her 
mind. 

“What is the matter, my dear?” I asked. 
the choice of lovers this time, surely !’ 

“No, indecd,” and she looked caressingly at the heavy 
circlet on her pretty hand. “ That is settled.” 

The choice of lovers had been happily settled long ago. 

I went on with my guessing. “ Well, are you worrying 
over what might have happened if your Bassanio had 
chosen the wrong casket ?” 

She laughed. “ Don’t be absurd, Titania. I knew he 
would stand the test. There wasn’t the least doubt in my 
mind but that he would make the right choice.” 

“That was because you loved him.” 

“No, that was why I loved him; that power of his to 
discriminate and choose, without making any fuss about it.” 


“Tt isn’t 
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There was something significant in her tones, but it did 
not give me much clue to her trouble. 

“Then is it the oppressor and the pound of flesh that 
disturb your mind, my judicial little lady ?” 

Her face brightened. ‘That comes nearer to it. I am 
puzzled about what we owe to do and what we do not owe, 
I don’t know exactly what the Shylock is who is claiming 
not only a pound of flesh, but the whole of us, body and 
soul.” 

She paused a moment, then added, with a little laugh; 
“It’s rather a numerous Shylock, Titania.” 

“Well?” I knew she would come down to plain Eng. 
lish before long. 

The cat had climbed up into her lap, and she stroked 
him thoughtfully a few moments before she spoke. 

“Titania, don’t you think a great deal is required of 
women nowadays?” she went on. “I mean just ordinary 
women like you and me, with lots of friends and interests, 
and an ambition to amount tosomething. Let me give you 
a bit of my observation first; then I will tell you some of 
my own experience. You understand that I don’t mean to 
be critical. 

“Tt was at our Emerson Club last night. John and I 
have planned to be away next Sunday, and I thought it 
would be a good chance to find some one to take my 
Sunday-school class. 7 

“J asked Sylvia first, and she said, ‘Oh, dear! you don’t 
expect me to do anything more, do you? Why, I haven’t 
an evening to myself this week, to say nothing of the days, 
and I couldn’t possibly study the lesson.’ 

‘“‘ Perhaps it was unreasonable to ask her just after she 
had told me her engagements for the week—dancing- 
school Monday, Whist Club Tuesday, Emerson Club last 
night, Julia Marlowe Thursday, Symphony Friday after- 
noon, and meeting in the evening (most of the girls in 
our set go to the prayer-meeting, unless they have too 
pressing an engagement), and Saturday evening a choral 
society.” 

‘That is a full week, to be sure,” said I. Sylvia isa 
pretty delicate girl, compounded largely of nerves and 
vivacity. I thought the pound of flesh would come from 
near the heart, but, with Portia, was not quite sure what 
was the Shylock. 

‘“‘] asked Helena next,” Portia continued. ‘She said 
she would be glad to do it if she could, but her evenings 
were as full as Sylvia’s, and she has so much to do at 
home, for they are doing their own work. She could not 
possibly stay to Sunday-school anyway, it would make 
dinner so late. 

‘Cornelia has a class of her own, but she is going to 
give that up because she is so busy. She is studying 
music, you know, and practices four or five hours a day, 
besides giving lessons and singing with a quartet and in 
the choir. I suppose it is too hard for her to teach and do 
all the other things. 

“Rosalind said she could teach them to do the flying 
trapeze act or to come down a brass pole hand over hand 
(you know she has gone crazy over physical culture, and 
she ¢s amazingly pretty in her ‘gym’ suit), but as for in- 
structing them in the Scriptures, she would as soon think 
of teaching them Sanscrit! And she is a church member 
and a dear girl,” said Portia, wistfully. 

“IT hated to ask Constance, for she teaches all the week, 
and works in the church and studies hard besides. | know 
she is doing too much, but Shylock in that case is an exact- 
ing conscience that makes her do everything of that kind 
she is asked to because she thinks she ought. The young 
men of the Club were listening to all this conversation, 
and finally Harry remarked, with that scornful little laugh 
of his: ‘What a busy set you are! I should think you 
would all succumb under the pressure of so many obli- 
gations. I’m thankful mine are all discharged between 
nine and five at the office, and I can do as I please the 
rest of the time.’ He is such an irresponsible boy,” and 
Portia sighed in a discouraged way. “One of the girls 
said she was about ready to succumb. Her mother said 
she must give up something, and she had just told Mrs. 
Lovell to take her name off the membership list of the 
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Mission Band. She really could not get time to keep it 
up. Harry said yes, he should think she would draw the 
line there—an hour a month was a good deal of time to 
give to such an unimportant matter! I don’t think 
she half appreciated the sarcasm,” said Portia, laughing. 
“She only looked puzzled, and Harry’s face was inscru- 
table.” 

My gentle little judge fondled the cat for a few minutes 
without speaking, then she went on, thoughtfully : 

“ Of course we do have obligations, social, intellectual, 
and physical, as well as religious, and it isn’t easy to dis- 
criminate.” 

«And Shylock ?” said I, anxious to see how she would 
bring out her idea. 

“I’m afraid [ haven’t carried out the figure very well. 
I suppose my thought was that love of pleasure or ambi- 
tion to shine in society may get possession of us, and make 
us believe in spite of ourselves that we owe more to them 
than we really do; so the other things get crowded out. 
You see what I meant when I said so much was required 
of women nowadays. In our grandmothers’ time they 
were not expected to knewall the new dances, read all the 
new books, keep up with the best things at the theater and 
opera, belong to musical societies and whist clubs, and 
hold an equal interest in the church work besides. Where 
are we going to draw the line, Tita? Keep out of society 
altogether and attend to our domestic affairs alone ?” 

“T hope not; what would be the use of homes, if they 
were not for the foundation of society and state? But you 
have given me only the result of your observation, Portia. 
What was the experience ?” 

“The problem seems to be difficult enough for girls, but 
don’t you think, Tita, that it becomes still more compli- 
cated for a married woman with a husband and a house to 
think of besides her church and social duties? Now, 
John and I were out every evening last week, and I was 
at home only one afternoon, The other day we counted 
up eleven organizations that I belong to, and this week I 
have been asked to join an art class, a choral society, and 
a whist club !” 

Portia flung down these facts as a sort of challenge. 

“What are you going to do about it ?” I asked, laughing. 

“T don’t know; I want to join the art class, and John 
and I would both enjoy the music. As for the other, you 
know Mrs, Page, Tita? well, she came in yesterday morning 
and announced with great satisfaction that at last there was 
a vacancy in their whist club, and she was at liberty to 
ask me to join. I think she hadn’t an idea but that I 
would jump at the chance. I told her [ would consider it. 
I like to play whist well enough, but it means an afternoon 
every week, fair or foul, from two to five, providing a sub- 
stitute if I can’t go, and entertaining the club twice in the 
season, furnishing the prizes and light refreshments. It 
is such a serious form of recreation! When I play, I want 
to do it incidentally.” 

“It is a little like taking one’s amusements under 
bonds. What does John say about all your engagements ?” 

“Oh, he lets me do as I please.” 

“The ambition for self-improvement is very likely to 
become the oppressor to conscientious women like you. 
I mean that women with a taste for literature, art, or 
music find themselves tempted to go into all sorts of 
delightful clubs and classes, and to keep up with all that is 
going on in the way of exhibitions and concerts and lec- 
tures, so that a perfectly praiseworthy desire for self- 
improvement may become a goading ambition that leads 
to self-destruction.” 

“Isn’t that putting it strongly, Tita?’ asked Portia, 
laughing. 

“Not at all; and when our artistic and literary and 
musical young woman has a taste for philanthropy also, 
and feels herself under obligations to do all that is asked 
of her in the church, and to keep her house perfectly, and 
return all her calls, and entertain all her friends, the 
chances are that Shylock will claim his full bond before 
many years,”’ 

_ “But isn’t it true,” began Portia, argumentatively, “that 
It is a woman’s duty to make the most of herself intellect- 
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ually, and keep herself in touch with all great movements 
and the current of modern thought ?” 

“Of course it is; she cannot be a true wife without it; 
but, you see, she defeats her own purpose by trying to do 
too much. She wants to be literary, but her reading clubs 
demand so much time that she seldom has leisure to enjoy 
a book. She is philanthropic, but her benevolent societies 
and missionary associations are so absorbing that she does 
not have time to call on her poor neighbor; while all the 
round of concerts, lectures, and meetings fill her days so 
completely that when she does have an afternoon or even- 
ing at home she is too tired to enjoy it. ‘The pendulum 
has swung a long way since women were expected to 
acquire only domestic accomplishments.” 

“You are quite eloquent, Titania,” said Portia, as I 
closed my harangue somewhat breathlessly. ‘Perhaps I 
have been spreading myself out too thin,” she added, 
meditatively, “but it is hard to know where to draw the 
line.” 

“]T heard Helena say the other day that she was so 
rushed with all her different engagements that it would be 
a relief to be sick and obliged to give up everything for 
a while. And yet she hasn’t the moral courage to choose 
the most important things and let the rest go.” 

“Portia, do you remember the old French motto, 
‘ Noblesse oblige’ ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she cried, eagerly, ‘and it always brings be- 
fore me a picture of the old noblesse—the lovely women 
in the country chateaux ministering to the poor, doing all 
sorts of good, and bearing themselves bravely under mis- 
fortune, because their noble birth od/ved them to do noble 
deeds. I think it is beautiful.” 

“It wuu/d be beautiful, wouldn’t it, Portia, if we could 
all remember it when we have to choose between higher 
and lower things ?” 

One needs only to suggest an idea to Portia; she grasps 
it and makes it her own at once. 

“Oh,” she said, with kindling eyes, her voice low and 
earnest, “because I am a child of the King I must be 
too proud to be selfish or frivolous. If I am really and 
truly of the noblesse, it will be impossible for me to put 
anything but the best and highest things first, and let 
others come in in their places. And the highest are the 
duties to the King himself.” 

With that she kissed me good-by and went away.” 

There was no doubt in my mind that she was “ really 


and truly of the noblesse,” and she made me sce how it 


was possible for all of us to write the old legend on our 
hearts, until in all our work and play we shall remember 
that we are children of the King. ‘Then, holding our 
heads high enough to breathe the atmosphere of truth 
and see above the mists of worldliness, we shall choose 
for our life-work what will make us most useful and help- 
ful, and guide our pleasure with unselfish hearts ; not be- 
cause we owe it to ourselves or to society, but because 
‘“‘ Noblesse oblige.” 
% 


A Home Apparatus 


Sterilized milk, in the minds of most people, is milk so 
treated as to be of peculiar value to infants and delicate 
children. Sterilized milk is valuable for all household pur- 
poses for which milk is used. Housekeepers who econo- 


‘mize are careful about the ice-bills. In cities and large 


towns meat can be brought from the butcher’s just in time 
for cooking, and other marketing can be kept down to the 
point of absolute necessities ; but milk, like water, must 
be always on hand. ‘To keep milk fresh and sweet, even 
with large refrigerators, in extremely hot weather becomes a 
problem, and often a vexatious one. The United States 
Government has become the servant of the household by 
experimenting until a convenient and cheap apparatus for 
the sterilization of milk has been found. It consists of a 
three-gallon tin pail, in the bottom of which is placed, up- 
side down, a tin pie-plate—-perforated. On this are placed 
small glass bottles in which is the milk, a little more than 
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half filling the jars. The mouth of the jar is closed with 
cotton wadding. The six jars, and one quart jar, if needed, 
can be put in the tin pail, with cold water about one inch 
above the milk, or alittle more. The cover is placed tightly 
on the pail, and it is placed over the fire to heat slowly 
until it has reached 155 degrees. Before placing on the 
fire, a dairy thermometer is floated on the water. When 
the right temperature is reached, the pail is taken from 
the fire, and the water cooled gradually until it has reached 
the temperature of the room, when the milk-jars are re- 
moved, and set aside until needed. 

The whole apparatus will cost about one dollar. 

The first essential is absolute cleanliness. The jars 
must be scalded thoroughly before the milk is put in, and 
the cotton must be placed at once in the mouth of the jars, 
ard kept in until the milk is used. 

The whole theory of sterilization is death to disease, and 
every precaution must be taken to keep the jars free from 
germs that may be floating about. 

Milk sterilized will keep a week, The wisdom of using 
small jars is that small quantities of milk can be used at 
once, and the jar scalded out. It is not wise to use small 
quantities from large bottles, for, even with care in the act 
of pouring, the dangerous element might be introduced. 


% 
The Offering 


By Mary F. Butts 


O love, if thou be mine, no rose I need, 
No moon-white lily stately on its stem, 

No wreath of pansies like a diadem. 

I shall be rich in my own right indeed, 
May to the altar swiftly bring my meed, 
Exceeding any pure, sun-smitten gem, 

Of wondrous wealth the glittering emblem. 
For love hath in itself the subtle seed 

Of every good the universe doth hold. 

By love the worlds were builded silently, 
The caverns lined with flakes of yellow gold, 
Pearls hidden in the bosom of the sea. 

If love be mine, O then my offering may 
Be meet for Him who maketh Easter Day. 


% 
Child-Study 


Among the many important results of the educational 
work of the Chicago Fair, there is none more far-reaching 
than that of the Congress of Experimental Psychology as 
applied to education, This Congress was organized to 
bring together those interested in true education for the 
exchange of views. The outgrowth of that Congress is 
the American Association for the Study of Children. The 
object of this Association is just what its name indicates, 
the scientific study of children. The organization has the 
usual complement of officers, and a membership fee of 
two dollars per year. The National Association will assist 
in establishing local chapters, and, with rare good judg- 
ment, it has decided to receive as adjuncts any local asso- 
ciations having the same object in view. The Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Association is Mr. J. H. Orpha, of 
the Educational Department of Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass. It is impossible, in our limited space, to give 
the syllabus of the detailed work which the members of 
the Association are to take up. The physical growth of 
the child is the first and one of the most important records 
to be kept. The syllabus of the Association gives the 
correct way to take weights and measurements. It also 
gives tests to discover physical disabilities that often pass 
unnoticed until they have gone beyond the point of 
remedy ; tests of strength, rapidity of motion, language, 
and tests for the senses. Probably one of the most vitally 
important of the subjects given ‘or close observation of a 
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child is that of the feelings and emotions. There is more 
suffering on the part of little children because of the abso- 
lute blindness of parents to their emotions than has ever 
been endured from physical disability, and many a child 
has developed into an abnormal man or woman who might 
have developed normally had he or she been wisely studied. 
Defective and exceptional children are to the student of 
children what the abnormal plant is to the botanist ; they 
offer peculiar opportunities for growth and observation, 
Special literature is provided by the Association to aid in 
the training of either precocious children or children of 
defective minds. It is unnecessary to say that for the 
members of the local associations, as well as of the National, 
exactness in observation is imperative, and it is advised 
that, instead of one person trying to cover the whole field, 
each teacher or parent who joins the Association should 
select one or more topics and correspond with an expert 
on that special topic. Of course, he will, if he is wise, 
select his subject because it has some special relation to 
his own child or children. The circular issued by the 
Association cautions against the movement being consid- 
ered a “ cause.”’ What is wanted is scientific work. A 
list of books is recommended by the officers of the Asso 
ciation. Among them are: “ Mental Development in the 
Child” (D. Appleton & Co., New York), translated from 
the German, and a summary of questions studied for the 
first three or four years of a child’s life, covering a wide 
experience ; “‘ The Psychology of Childhood” (D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston) ; “ Child-Study the Basis of Exact Educa- 
tion,” by G. Stanley Hall, printed in the “ Forum” of 
December, 1893, which is a summary of Dr. Hall’s wide ob- 
servation and close study of child-nature ; ‘“‘ The Contents 
of Children’s Minds,” a pamphlet printed by E. L. Kellogg 
& Co., of New York, written by Dr. Hall; of “‘ The Peda- 
gogical Seminary” two volumes are just out, which are 
devoted to articles and digests on child-study. 


% 
That Dollar 


By Mary Allaire 


The fields on either side of the road were dotted with 
stars and bunches of white flowers that it seemed impossi- 
ble to believe were Easter lilies, there were so many of 
them; thousands of lilies in bud and blossom. ‘Two 
colored children trotting along the road paid not the least 
attention to them. They had just come from the old 
house that was almost hidden in the woods at the further 
end of the fields on the right. They looked curiously at 
the strangers in a carriage that was going slowly along, but 
no one glanced at them, so entranced were the strangers 
by the first glimpse of a field of Easter lilies. 

“Mamma! are they really Easter lilies—nothing but 
Easter lilies?” exclaimed the little girl sitting on the seat 
beside her mother. 

“Yes, dear; all Easter lilies.” 

It seemed almost like a dream to these Northern people, 
who had left snow and ice at their own homes, to see so 
soon this land of sunshine and flowers. Roses and lilies 
were blooming out-of-doors on every side. It was more 
than spring—it was summer. The two little colored 
children, who looked like two animated statues of bronze, 
trotted on down the road, somewhat disturbed because 
their nod had not been returned, For on this beautiful 
island, lying on the blue waters of the Atlantic like an. 
emerald, every inhabitant is a host or hostess, and every 
stranger is greeted with a bow and smile. Their courtesy 
is returned almost always, but once in a while they do 
not receive acknowledgment, and then they are hurt. Rose 
and Billy trotted on. 

“Dem folks make lots fuss ’bout lilies; guess ’em 
haven’t seen ’em much,” said Billy. 

Rose did not answer ; she was thinking of the pretty red 
hat and cloak the little girl had on. Her dun-colored dress, 
which had been originally black, and her black straw hat, 
with its wrinkled band of black ribbon, did not resemble 
at all the hat of her dreams, which was to be bought when 
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she was big enough to go into the fields and weed the 
lilies and pick them. Billy and Rose often talked over 
these times when the old house would have the roof 
mended and the fences would be built, so that the stray 
dogs and cattle could not get into their lily bed and de- 
stroy the lilies so that Mammy never had any that the 
Northern folks would buy, or that could be sent North on 
the steamer. Sometimes when the children went down to 
the town on steamer-days, and saw all the crowds, and the 
boxes and barrels being put on board, they thought the 
proudest day of their lives would be when. they saw their 
box of lilies trucked on board for that land of gold—New 
York. Billy looked to the day, still further away, when he 
should be able to push the heaviest truck load up the gang- 
plank, and perhaps on ic would be the boxes of lilies his 
mother would send North for the Easter season. Billy 
was several inches taller when he thought of this possi- 
bility. Rose and he were on their way to town now to buy 
a quarter of a pound of tobacco for Granny. It was 
steamer-day, and they hurried as the wagons with their 
sweet-scented loads went by. 

“Tell yer, Rose, dem Northern folks is queer. Dey act 
like dey own de whole ’arth when dey comes here.” 

“Dey does own a lot,” answered Rose, simply. ‘It costs 
a pile of money to come down here, and, my, the hotels !” 
and language failed Rose; she rolled the whites of her 
eyes to express her opinion of what it cost to live at the 
hotels. 

Another carriage passed them. On the seat with the 
driver was a young man in a white flannel suit, and on the 
back seat were an old lady and gentleman who smiled like 
old friends at the two pretty children, while the young man 
removed his hat and bowed low. 

His smile was so full of fun that both children laughed 
outright, and a quarter somehow came shining through the 
air and fell on Billy’s bare toe that had pushed its way 
through his shoe. 

Billy took off his cap and waved it at the young man, 
who stood up watching them over the back of the carriage. 

“My, wut he’s fine!” was Billy's comment as he gave 
Rose the quarter. ‘ We’ll get some candy,” he added, con- 
fidently ; but Rose looked at him, and Billy understood 
that for the present candy was not among the possibilities. 

They were in sight of the park back of the hotel, where 
the band played, and Billy forgot the candy watching the 
crowds—boys playing tag, boys standing on their heads, 
and walking on their hands, and jumping over each other 
in a game of leap-frog. Tugs-of-war added to the excite- 
ment, and Billy and Rose saw how many pennies these 
Northern people were throwing on the grass for impromptu 
circus-performers. 

“If ye was only a boy, Rose,’”’ commented Billy, “ we 
could do all dem t’ings, and get a lot of pennies.” 

Rose had heard this comment so often that she never 
replied to it now, not even by a look, She thought she 
could earn money before Billy could, for she was older, but 
she knew she would not talk to Billy about it when the 
time came. The children loitered across the park, but no 
one noticed them. Hand in hand they walked, leaving 
the gay crowd and the music behind them, and hurried 
down to the main street by the short cut past the stables. 

They came out on the main street, and there, close to 
the corner, was a beautiful bunch of lilies in bud. Rose 
picked them up with a glad cry. ‘See, Billy; perhaps we 
can sell them.” 

Billy’s eyes grew brighter, if that were possible. ‘“ Sell 
‘em! Get money !” 

It was evident at once that Billy’s admiration for Rose 
was greatly increased. 

Where could they sell them? became the next important 
question. By this time they could see the front of the 
hotel. Gay troops of people were walking up and down 
the piazza; nurses and children were on the lawn. It 
would be impossible to go up among all those people. 
Rose knew that she never could find her voice if she tried 
to speak before so many. Suddenly the vision of all the 
money she could take home to the old house faded away, 
but the lilies seemed to open faster and faster, and—was it 
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Rose’s imagination ?—it seemed to her they were whiter 
than any she had ever seen. 

Billy did not feel that he could advise Rose. When she 
looked as she did now, she made him think of Mammy, 
and the way she looked when the rent was not paid; and 
then Billy remembered that Mammy had looked just that 
way for some days now. Could it be! Surely, that was 
it, and Rose knew and had not told him. 

“ Billy, let us sit on de big stone by de gate, and when 
de carriages pass I will hol’ up de flow’s; perhaps some- 
body will buy ’em.” 

With many misgivings and with doubts as to their right 
to take this seat, the two children sat down on the big 
stone at the gate. Before long the first carriage came 
and rolled in ; the lady with the pretty white parasol hardly 
glanced at them. This was very discouraging, and Rose 
would have given up at once were it not that Billy looked 
so confidently at her, showing that he had faith in her 
ability. The next carriage to pass in was the one with 
the little girl with the red cloak and hat. Rose was so 
lost in admiration that if it had not been for Billy she 
would have forgotten to hold up the lilies. 

“Oh, mamma! see the nice little girl with the flowers 
for sale,” and the little girl stood up in her excitement. 

‘“‘ How much are they, little girl ?” asked the lady. 

‘“*T do’no,” answered Rose, greatly embarrassed. 

‘Well, how shall we be able to buy, then ?” 

“Two cen’s,” broke in Billy, in great anxiety. 

The lady opened her purse and gave Rose two cents, 
taking the lilies with a smile. 

“‘T shall look for you to-morrow, * 
drove up the hill. 

Billy looked at Rose, and they walked down the street, 
each wondering how they could get lilies for to-morrow. 

The boxes were being rolled aboard the steamer, and 
the air was heavy with the odor of the lilies. 

“Tl wish we could git some in time for the steamer to 
send to the church at home,” and Billy and Rose saw 
standing beside them the young man in the tennis suit and 
the dear old lady. 

Billy looked at Rose, but she did not notice him. Just 
then the young man saw Billy, and snatched his cap off 
his head. Billy grinned as he grabbed for his cap, and 
the young man put it on his shoulder. Billy could have 
reached it as easily if it had been put on top of the smoke- 
stack. ‘Get my grandmother some lilies to-morrow, and 
I’}] give you your cap,” said the young man. 

“T can’t,” murmured Billy, still grinning. 

“What is the use of living in Bermuda if you don’t have 
Easter lilies at the right time? Lilies, lilies everywhere, 
and you have to buy a box! I only want a dozen.” 

Billy looked winningly irto the young man’s face, but 
said nothing. Finally he asked, wi h an embarrassed smile, 
‘Whar’ you live ?” 

“At the hotel. You come with the lilies to-morrow 
morning, and I shall see you.” 

Rose looked puzzled and interested, for the young man 
seemed to think it was a bargain, and walked away, after 
giving Billy his cap. 

‘Billy, ye can’t git none. What for you act like dat ?” 

“I goin’ to git ’em,” was the unreasonable response of 
Billy as he walked off. 

The next morning, before it was light, a little ragged boy 
was creeping along on the ground outside the fence around 
the lily-field near the old gray house. Carefully he moved, 
listening at every sound. When the bugle sounded from 
the fort, Billy—for it was Billy—fell flat on his face. As 
no redcoats appeared, Billy began moving again until he 
reached the bars. Then he listened and looked intently. 
There was no sound, and he crept through, reaching out 
and pulling nervously at the lilies nearest the bars until he 
had pulled fifty. He could not hold them, but laid them 
on the ground. He pulled a string from his pocket and 
tied their stems together clumsily, and crept slowly back 
until he was in the edge of the woods, when he rose and 
ran through the woods and across lots until he came to 
the further road from his own home. Looking about, Billy 
walked and ran until he had reached the hotel, when he 
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sat down on the stone and waited for the young man, who 
came whistling down the driveway. 

“ Hullo, florist!” was his salute. ‘ Got a whole field?” 
he continued, as he put his hand in his pocket. ‘ How 
much ?” 

“Ten cents,” said Billy, looking more anxious every 
minute. 

“You'll ruin the trade, young man, if you cut prices like 
that ;” and the young man handed Billy a crisp new dol- 
lar bill. 

“JT don’ have change,” 
under his bronze skin. 

“ Don’t need any; we’re square,” said the young man, 
“ You got just what I wanted.” And, whistling carelessly, 
he walked away, carrying the lilies. 

Billy hurried along the road, and tried to look indiffer- 
ent as he walked, but every footfall made him more nerv- 
ous, and he would break into a little trot. At last he 
reached home. 

“For de lan’ sake, boy, where you been?” asked his 
mother. 

“ Been walkin’.” 

His mother looked at him suspiciously. 

“ Walkin’? You ben in mischief, you boy. 
you.” 

Billy tried to look innocent, but he could not. 

Rose said: ‘‘ You has, Billy. I jest knows you has.” 

But Billy refused to answer, and pretended to eat his 
breakfast. 

“JT jest wish, Granny, I could make dat oder dollar,” 
said Billy’s mother to. his grandmother, a crooked little old 
lady with a cheery smile. 

“Tt am all right, honey; it am all right. 
surely come.” 

How heavy that dollar was in Billy’s pocket! yet he 
dired not take it out. 

Rose and Billy started for school, but when nearly there 
Billy said he must go home. 

** You sick, Billy?” asked Rose, anxiously. 

“ Yes—no,” said Billy, and he turned and walked toward 
home. 

“JT jest don’ know what de matter wid him,” and 
Rose looked like a troubled old lady with her forehead all 
wrinkled. 

Billy hurried along, and soon reached home. 

“‘Mammy, I foun’ dis,” he said, hurriedly, as he walked 
into the house. 

‘“* Law, chile, whar’?”’ and Mrs. Johnson was in a quiver 
of excitement. 

“ On—on—de road.” 

“‘ Somebody from de hotel. He be roun’ lookin’ for it 
bimeby,” and Mrs. Johnson continued sweeping after she 
had put the dollar bill under the lamp on the table. 

You run to school, chile.” 

“ Not now, Mammy ; I too late.” 

Mrs. Johnson paid no attention, but went on with her 
work, 

“ One day’s work, Granny, would do it. 
if I ought to have it.” 

“You could tak dat dollar,” said Billy, pointing to the 
dollar on the table. 

“Use dat dollar, chile, and be a t’ief !”’ and his mother 
turned with blazing eyes on Billy. 

“Thief!” Billy seemed to grow smaller. Thief! why, 
that was what he was. Billy hurried outdoors, but when 
he caught sight of two soldiers in their red coats he slunk 
behind the house and crouched down. “ Thief!” why, the 
very wind seemed to say it. Just then the owner of the 
lily-fields came in sight, and Billy nearly fainted. Where 
could he hide? The man came up the road with a frown 
on his face, and turned toward the house. Billy almost 
felt himself in the grasp of the soldiers. He crouched 
further down, but he felt himself a giant in size; there 
was no place large enough to hide him. 

Billy heard the voices, but that was all. Would they 
put him in prison for twenty years? Would it be forty ? 

“ Bil-l-e-e !” sang out through the air. Billy sank in a 
heap. “Bil-le-e! Yer know yer hear me. Come right in.” 


said Billy, growing quite red 


I know 


De dollar 


Does seem as 
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Billy dragged himself toward the house. 

“ You sick, Billy ?” 

The man had not told, and Billy felt new strength come 
into his legs. 

“ Billy, Mr. Storm say we can help him pick de lilies 
right now; he give us dollar and half (lay. Granny mine 
de house, and we go.” 

Mrs. Johnson was tying on a big st-aw hat. Billy forgot 
everything. Poor Billy ! 

How he worked! Mr. Storm sail Billy picked as much 
as a man, and was very careful. All cay, row after row 
yielded to Billy’s careful hands. 

That night, when the house was stiil, Billy crept toward 
the table from his bed on the floor and grasped the dollar, 
hiding it in the crown of his hat. When daylight came, 
Billy was on the road to the hote]. He waited and waited, 
but the young man did not come. Slowly Billy dragged 
himself back, and surprised his mother and Rose by crying 
when he got home. Rose cried in sympathy, but Billy 
said nothing was the matter. 

“You tired, you work so hard yest’day. You go school 
to-day,” said his mother. 

“No! no! Mammy,” and Billy was so earnest that Mrs. 
Johnson said nothing, but resolved he should work only 
half a day. Yet both children worked beside their mother 
all day, and when she came home her face was radiant, for 
she had the money for the rent, and two dollars and a half 
toward next month’s rent, and more work promised. 

Billy could not eat, but wandered down the road deter- 
mined to bury the dollar bill; it seemed to burn into his 
heart. 

The sound of horses’ hoofs made him look up. Could 
it be? Yes, it was the young man. 

“Oh! stop, please stop,” said Billy, in tones so dis- 
tressed that the young man, who was alone, stopped at 
once. 

‘Well, sir, more flowers for sale? Those were beauties !” 

“Har!” and Billy, in great excitement, put into the young 
man’s hands the dollar he had taken from the lining of his 
hat. 


“ Why —” 
“T stole ’em,” said Billy; “I isat’ief. I stole de Easter 
lilies,” 


The young man was on the ground beside Billy. The 
story was soon told: the unpaid rent and the troubled 
mother. 

“ Billy, we will see Mr. Storm.” 

Billy shrank in terror, ‘No! no!” 

“T’ve had his flowers, and he ought to be paid; don’t 
you think so, Billy?” 

Billy nodded ; he could not speak. “Well, think about 
it, and I’ll ride out to see you to-morrow. Keep the 
dollar.” 

Billy, Rose, and the mother worked all day again, and 
just as they were leaving the field Billy’s friend came in 
sight. He whistled, and Billy stopped. 

“Well, Billy, have you decided ?” 

“There is Mr, Storm, now!” and Billy darted across 
the field. Before Billy reached Mr. Storm his hat was off, 
and he thrust the dollar in Mr. Storm’s hand. How he 
trembled as he talked! He could not see Mr. Storm’s face, 
his tears fell so fast. 

Mr. Storm said nothing, but put Billy’s hat back on his 
head and patted his shoulder. 

“Billy, I think you are going to be an Easter-time 
soldier. Will you work to-morrow ?” 

Mr. Storm put the dollar in his pocket, and Billy knew 
he was not a thief. 

He flew over the fields (waving his hat at his friend, who 
stood beside his horse) toward home, where he kissed his 
mother so often that she went into the bedroom to hide 
the glad tears. Granny, looking out the door, said: 

“Dis Easter a better time dan las’ Easter; de church 
done, de ren’ paid.” 

“To-day better dan yes’day,” said Billy, sitting with 
Rose on the steps; but no one understood him, not even 
Rose, who held in her hand the new quarter and the two 
cents that were going in the Easter-box. 
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The Daughter of a Knight 


Of course he does not wear armor, but just 
ordinary coats that fit well; and he does not 
wear a helmet, and you are glad, for it would 
be very sad to have his expression of good- 
fellowship hidden away. Think how you would 
feel to have your father’s face hidden under a 
helmet! Why, I do not believe you really like 
to have your mother wear a veil. This knight 
just wears ordinary clothes, but they are 
always brushed. Somehow, you feel, when you 
see him, as if he reverenced the strong, sound 
body that God had given him, and was glad to 
take care of it, respect it, use it well, that it 
might be a good house to live in as long as he 
needed it. And you know that he is a true 
knight when you look at him, for he looks as 
if he hated lying, and meanness, and bad 
temper, and unkindness, and hard-heartedness. 
And you know that to hear a baby cry and 
not try to helpit would be impossible for this 
knight ; that he would see the old lady cross- 
ing the street, and would hurry to help her; 
that he would help the small boy mend his 
kite, or fix his wagon, or find his ball, and 
after he found the ball you would expect him 
to give ita toss with alaugh that would make 
the little owner of the ball forget he had lost 
it even for a minute—it would just be part of 
the game. Youmay be sure that such a knight 
would be a lovely father to have. ‘The little 
daughter of this knight is just like a little sun- 
beam. All the lonely folks, and feeble folks, 
and old folks, anda good many naughty folks, 
think it one of the most lovely opportunities 
of their lives that this little daughter of a 
knight is their friend; that she can call them 
by name, and that she will greet them as 
friends. They feel sorry for all the folks in the 
world who do not know her, and cannot ring 
the bell and hear her sweet ** Good-morning ;” 
who do not know her dolls, and cannot see 
the beautiful statues she makes from blocks. 
The darkest, stormiest day is a lovely day to 
her, because her heart is so full of love. There 
is so much love in her home that perhaps it is 
always sunshine there. For you may be sure 
that so true a knight would choose as true a 
lady to live in his castle and be the mother of 
the little knights and ladies who would come 
to live in it. 

Our little daughter of a knight had one trial 
in her life, one thing that blotted out the 
sunshine for a little time. She did not like 
cold water, and the knight and his lady were 
made very unhappy by her tears. But one 
day the knight told his little daughter of all 
the brave knights of King Arthur’s time; how 
they fought against evil, how they tried to be 
true and brave—true and brave in the little 
things of life. 

“Did they cry when they had their faces 
washed in cold water?” the little daughter 
asked, with her lovely blue eyes all filled with 
tears. 

“No. Oh, no!” said the knight; and the 
little daughter was still. 

She wanted to be like the knights, brave and 
true, but cold water was very disagreeable. 

Then this knight said: “I will give you a 
badge which you shall wear whenever you do 
not cry because you are washed with cold 
water. If you cry, you cannot wear the badge 
for that day. You shall be the daughter of a 
knight, and the badge will be the sign.” 

“IT want to be the little daughter of a knight, 
and I shall not cry when my face is washed 
with cold water.” 

And almost every day now on the little 
daughter's white dress is the red badge with 
the Greek cross. And sweetly she looks down 
at it when you notice it, saying: “ Knights do 
not cry when their faces are washed with cold 


water. They are brave.” And the badge each 
day is helping to make this little daughter of 
a knight truer and braver. 


@ 
A Little Lonesome 


When we buy canary-birds in the bird-stores 
and take them home, we ought to remember 
that the little birds have a number of friends, 
and that when we take them all alone to our 
homes we should be very careful of them and 
be very friendly with them at first. We ought 
to talk to them, and sing, if we know how, in the 
room with them, and whistle, so that they will 
not feel lonely. I know one little bird whose 
mistress used to play the piano; she went to 
Europe and left him in care of a friend who 
had no piano, and the little fellow drooped 
and drooped, until one day the lady bought an 
autoharp. The moment the little bird heard 
it he brightened up, and gave the first chirp 
that he had given in weeks. After that every 
day the autoharp was taken into the room 
with the bird and played for a little while. 


‘The moment he heard it he began to sing, and 


in a few weeks he was the same bright, happy, 
active bird that he had been before his mis- 
tress went to Europe. <A gentleman in St. 
Louis has told the following story, which. was 
published in a St. Louis paper: ‘ Not long 
ago my wife purchased a canary at a bird- 
store. It had been accustomed to companions 
of its kind at the store, but at our house it 
was entirely alone. The pretty little songster 
was evidently homesick. It would not sing, 
it would not eat, but just drooped and seemed 
to be pining away. We talked to it, and tried 
by every means in our power to cheer the bird 
up, but all in vain. My wife was on the point 
of carrying the bird back to the store, when 
one day a friend said: ‘Give him a piece of 
looking-glass.’ Acting on this suggestion, she 
tied a piece of a broken mirror about the size 
of a man’s hand on the outside of the cage. 
The little fellow hopped down from his perch 
almost immediately, and, going up close, looked 
in, seeming delighted. Hechirped and hopped 
about, singing all the pretty airs he was master 
of. He never was homesick after that. He 
spends most of his time before the glass, and 
when he goes to sleep at night he will cuddle 
down as close to the glass as he can, thinking, 
very likely, that he is getting near to the pretty 
bird he sees so often.” 
we 


Not a Palace-Car 


A tramp in Nevada rode for twenty-four 
hours in a car with wild steers. He says that 
the animals were quiet, that sometimes he sat 
on their backs, and when he got cold stood on 
the floor between them until he was warm 
again; he could have made the journey to 
New York had it not been for hunger and 
thirst, he told the train-hands when they freed 
him from the car. 

cod 
She was Thinking 

Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth recently told a 
story, that was very funny, about Forefathers’ 
Day in a Massachusetts village. He said that 
“It was customary in those days to ride horse- 
back to church. A lady who used to write 
books used to ride with her father, on a pillion 
behind him, on the same horse. It happened 
one Sunday on the way to church she fell off, 
pillion and all. He did not notice it, nor, in- 
deed, miss her until at the church steps he 
would have helped her alight. Alarmed, he 
rode rapidly back, afraid she must have been 
seriously hurt not to have called to him when 
she fell. And do you know,” went on Mr. 


Butterworth, laughing heartily, “do you know 
he found her seated on the pillion in the 
middle of the dusty path, and until he came 
up to her she was totally oblivious to the fact 
that she was not seated as usual behind her 
father on the old horse on the way for church ! 
That’s one of the worst instances of absent- 
mindedness I ever heard. I suppose Hannah 
was busy writing another book in her mind 
while sitting there on the pillion in the dust.” 
@ 
Puzzles 
Syncopations 
By Miss J. Shute 
I. 

Kxample.—Syncopate (take out the middle 
letter) a kind of vehicle, and leave domestic 
animals: Ans. Carts—cats. 

1. Syncopate an animal, and leave superla- 
tively good. 

2. Syncopate mad, and leave a sudden at- 
tack. 

3. Syncopate money, and leave to attract. 

4. Syncopate to elude, and leave an ancient 
Venetian dignitary. 

5. Syncopate an evil spirit, and leave to dis- 
cover. 

6. Syncopate not suitable, and leave a single 
one. 

7. Syncopate royal, and leave something 
actual. 

8. Syncopate an artist’s material, and leave 
Lo gasp. 

g. Syncopate 
Yankee dainties. 

10. Syncopate an evergreen, and leave sin- 
less. 


weapons, and leave some 


Il. 

Fill the blanks with words which 
alike, but are spelled differently. 

i 5 hither, and here will | ——. 
«2. Can - see that old —— under the 

- tree? 

3. Do you think that - 

be able to reach the ——~? 


sound 








— in the water will 


Fish to Fry 
By M. E. Saffold 


The name of a fish answers each puzzle. 

1. A musical instrument which contains a 
consonant, and a strong drink. 

2. The name of an English poet which con- 
tains the pet name of a bird, and a fastening. 

3. A woman’s head-dress which contains the 
highest point, and a protuberance. 

4. A wind-machine which contains a girl’s 
name, and the sound made by an animal. 

5. A popular amusement which contains a 
consonant, and a girl’s name. 

6. A simpleton which contains a consonant, 
and to soften. 

7. A ball which contains a consonant, and a 
part of the ear. 

8. A boy’s name, a personal pronoun, and a 
conjunction. 

g. Absence of color, and a lure. 

to. One who whips a parent. 

11. Form of the verb “to 
place for ships. 

12. Part of the ocean, and a small animal. 


have,” and a 


13. Personal pronoun, and a hand orna- 
ment. 

14. To find fault. 

15. A dog. 


16. Master of a vessel. 
17. A fisherman. 
18. A heavenly body. 
19. A painful ailment. 
20. A musical instrument which is also a 
tube, a cask, and an exchequer. 
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Jacob’s Prevailing Prayer ' 
By Lyman Abbott 


The wrestling of Jacob with the Unknown has always 
been a perplexity to Bible students. How are we to un- 
derstand it? The very title given by the International 
Committee to the Scripture Lesson—* Jacob’s Prevailing 
Prayer ’’—shows that they give to it a figurative meaning. 
Even those scholars who regard the Book of Genesis as 
inerrant and infallible history, and who are therefore com- 
pelled to believe that Jehovah did descend to earth in 
human form and engage in an actual all-night wrestling- 
match with Jacob, practically lay no stress on the physi- 
cal fact. To one class of critics the narrative is his- 
tory, but the fact is of value only as it is an emblem of 
a spiritual struggle; to the other the same spiritual 
struggle is emblematically represented bythe figure of a 
physical wrestling. The difference between the two is 
clearly not so important as we have sometimes been led 
to imagine. 

For myself, I regard this story as literature, not as his- 
tory. It is true that a sharp line cannot be drawn between 
the two. In the early age of the race, as of the individual, 
imagination and memory, fancy and fact, are not clearly 
discriminated, On the one hand, all early imaginative 
literature has some historical basis. ‘The imagination has 
not yet become truly creative. On the other hand, all 
history is not only embellished by the imagination, but 
the imagination is freely used to make realistic and vivid 
the accounts of historic events. They are narrated as 
the writer imagines them to have occurred. Thus, in sub- 
stantially all ancient histories speeches are put by the 
writer into the mouths of his characters—speeches which 
are neither mere fancy sketches on the one hand, nor ver- 
batim reports of the actual address on the other; but 
reports of real address put for the sake of vividness in the 
oratio directa by the reporter, the ideas belonging to the 
speaker, the form to the historian. I suppose the stories 
in Genesis to be literature rather than history, in this sense, 
that in them we have the unknown author’s narrative, in a 
free manner, and with the perfectly honest and perhaps 
even unconscious use of his imagination, of events the ac- 
counts of which had been handed down from earlier ages 
by oral tradition, and the exact historical character of 
which it is impossible for us now to ascertain. 

But then it is not important for us to ascertain their 
historical value. For their real worth lies in the “ruth 
which they convey, not in the facts which they narrate. 

Accounts of struggles of the mortals with the immortals 
are common in ancient literature. Of course we do not 
believe these stories to be literally true—unless we meet 
them in Hebrew literature, when some readers give them 
an interpretation which they do not give to similar narra- 
tives in other literatures. It does not follow, however, 
that we are to thrust them aside cavalierly, as though 
they were of no value, and belonged in the waste-basket. 
The imagination is also a vehicle for the conveyance of 
truth; and such stories, whatever we may think of their 
historical value, are worthy of our study because they 
portray, in imaginary forms, real experiences. 

Such narratives sometimes represent, symbolically, man’s 
struggle with nature. Thus in the ancient Indian legends, 
as reported in Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” Kabibonokka, the 
fierce North Wind, 


Issued from his lodge of snow-drifts, 
From his home among the icebergs, 


and finds Shingebis, the diver, lingering in the north, and 
resolves to drive him away. 


I will go into his wigwam, 

I will put his smoldering fire out! 
And at night Kabibonokka 

To the-lodge came, wild and wailing, 
Heaped the snow in drifts about it, 
Shouted down into the smoke-flue, 





! International Sunday-School Lesson for April 1, 1894.—Gen. xxxu., 9-12, 
24-30. 
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Shook the lodge-poles in his fury, 
Flapped the curtain of the doorway. 


But Shingebis is too much for him, and he retreats de- 
feated, while Shingebis remains comfortable and victorious 
by his roaring fire. 

It is clear that no such struggle with nature is indicated 
by the narrative of the wrestling by the ford Jabbok.’ 

The other experience suggested by these narratives in 
ancient literature of struggles of the mortals with the im- 
mortals is that of spiritual conflict, from which the soul 
either issues defeated and despairing or victorious and 
strengthened, Such a conflict, issuing in defeat, is sym- 
bolically portrayed by Eve’s colloquy with the Serpent in 
the Garden; another, issuing in victory, is represented by 
Christ’s temptation in the wilderness. These are, it is 
true, neither of them struggles with God; but they are 
struggles with supernal beings. More analogous is the 
strange but significant story of Moses’s interview with 
Jehovah at the Burning Bush, where the struggle is with 
God, and from which Moses issues victorious because sub- 
missive to the divine command. 

We certainly mistake if we interpret this struggle, as it 
has sometimes been interpreted, to be a wrestling in prayer 
with a God hard to be entreated. There is nothing in the © 
narrative here to justify such an interpretation, and little 
or nothing in any other passage of Scripture to warrant it. 
The parable of the Unjust Judge, for example, in Luke 
xviii., 1-8, does not represent God by the Unjust Judge, 
who answered only because he dreaded the widow’s im- 
portunity. The argument is, It even such a judge will 
hear and answet a petition, how much more your just and 
compassionate heavenly Father will hear and answer his 
children. The argument is not from analogy, but from 
contrast. But there is a real experience represented by 
wrestling even with God. It is perhaps best illustrated 
by such passages as are portrayed in Psalms xiii. and xliii., 
or in Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, chap. iii., 7-14. 

We are quite familiar with the fact that physical strength 
can be conferred only by struggle. The gymnastic teacher 
wrestles or boxes or fences with his pupil, in order to con- 
fer power upon his pupil. Similarly, in the intellectual 
realm, the teacher does not give his pupil knowledge, 
translate his hard passages, answer straightway his ques- 
tions in philosophy. On the contrary, he subjects him to 
what is known as a “quiz,”’ examines and cross-examines 
him, debates with him, presents objections to his views, 
and compels his answers. Out of this intellectual exer- 
cise the intellect issues strengthened for its work and life. 
In a similar manner, God does not give his grace too 
easily ; I might perhaps say cannot give it easily. Spir- 
itual power from God comes by wrestling with God; not 
because he is unwilling to give, but because wrestling is 
the method by which he gives. The moral endeavor to 
penetrate the secret of God’s existence, character, and 
government, does itself confer moral power on the soul. 
An easy religion is a comparatively useless religion. A 
perfectly simple creed is a superficial creed. An experi- 
ence which costs nothing to acquire is not worth much 
more than its cost. God no more gives something for 
nothing in the spiritual than in the intellectual and the 
material realm. We get his grace by striving for it; for 
our striving is his method of giving. He gives freely, but 
not to the careless and indifferent ; he gives to those that 
ask, that seek, that knock; and in proportion to the 
earnestness of their quest. The Holy Grail is not a com- 
mon cup which we may pick up anywhere. We find it 
only as we fathom it by our own endeavor. 

QUESTIONS 

Tell briefly the story of Jacob’s life since the last lesson 
about him. Was Jacob’s fear unreasonable? Was his 
precaution honorable? Compare this prayer of Jacob’s 
with that in the last lesson, and draw lessons from the 
contrast. Is there anything in the New Testament which 
throws light on wrestling in prayer? Why did Jacob pre- 
vail with God? 

- 1 Though this apparently is the meaning which “ The Bible for Learners ” 


imparts to the incident. But it gives no reason for so strained an interpréta- 
tion. 
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Books and Authors 


The Plymouth Hymnal’ 
By the Rev. Edward Dickinson? 


The Plymouth Hymnal indicates an advance along the 
line of both musical and spiritual culture in American 
religious life. Ever since the publication of the hymns of 
the Taborites of Bohemia, in 1504, every great revival of 
religious earnestness has produced some book of sacred 
song, which has fanned into a more vivid flame the enthu- 
siasm out of which it sprang. The significance of such 
productions is that they do not express the intellectual 
conceptions of the theologians, but the spiritual conscious- 
ness of the people. These songs reveal the underlying 
forces which were at work in those movements, and there- 
fore are of especial value to the student of those events. 
The Lutheran hymn-books, the Marot-Beéze Psalter, the 
Sternhold and Hopkins Psalms, the Wesleyan hymns, 
even the Plymouth Collection and the Gospel Hymns—to 
choose from many examples—were not made for the grati- 
fication of an individual esthetic taste, but were the re- 
sponse to new needs and the fruit of new occasions. 

The new Plymouth Hymnal is not, perhaps, so distinctly 
the sign of an epoch as were those notable collections, yet 
no one who studies the trend of religious thought of the 
present can fail to see a broadening and uplifting process 
at work, hardly less rapid and significant than the great 
religious awakenings of the past. This movement has its 
lyric as well as its logical expression, and, although the 
Plymouth Hymnal does not profess to stand for any system, 
its catholicity and insistence upon the essential unity of 
all schools in respect to the consciousness of the need of 
God in the soul will make the book one of the landmarks 
in the religious history of the time. The editor has been 
animated in his selection of hymns by the same fine in- 
stinct which guided Mr. Beecher in its predecessor, the 
Plymouth Collection. He has considered widely diverse 
needs, he has gathered together the most inward and fer- 
vent expressions of Christian experience, he has recog- 
nized the calls of the “ great humanities which the Gospel 
develops,” he has taken no notice of boundaries of system 
or sect; he has found in Romanist, Calvinist, Quaker, Ar- 
minian, Unitarian, even in extra-Christian sources, as in 
Goethe, tender expression of the love, hope, and faith 
which are the universal substance of religious poesy. The 
result is an anthology of sacred poetry which will be to 
many readers a revelation of the incomparable riches of 
the English language in this field. Every one will, of 
course, miss some favorite poem—this is inevitable ; but 
there are very few the absence of which will be generally 
observed. But why could we not have an index of authors? 
Surely this is a serious omission in a book whose impor- 
tance is not least on its poetic side. The lover of Whit- 
tier or Newman or Keble or Cowper must read laboriously 
through the book to find what has been included of his 
favorites. It is to be hoped that a second edition will 
supply this deficiency. 

The tunes of the Hymnal will, in the very nature of the 
case, call for the more searching criticism. The book is, 
of course, full of gems, both old and recent, making its 
strongest appeal to favor by virtue of the new melodies 
and by its setting of new music to familiar hymns. It is 
in this latter particular that the editors have made their 
most radical innovations. ‘The aim has evidently been to 
enlarge the congregational r¢fertoire without cleaving too 
many old associations. Approval or disapproval of the 
extent to which this has been carried will depend upon 
temperament, musical taste and ability, and many other 
conditions. The editors have been bold, and wherever 
the book penetrates it will broaden and elevate the musical 
usages of the churches. The congregation that rises to 
this opportunity will honor and strengthen its service. 





1 The Plymouth Hymnal. Edited by Lyman Abbott, with the co-operation 
Tatars H. Morse and Herbert Vaughan Abbott. The Outlook Company, 
New York. $1.75. ile 
* Of the Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, O. 
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Most of the unfamiliar tunes are drawn from the present 
school of church writers of England. There are also a 
few from the promising young generation of American 
musicians. The German chorale has been but casually 
touched, and wisely so, although no hymnal should be 
without the melody of “Nun ruhen alle Wilder,” by 
Isaac—a tune not less famous in Germany and even more 
beautiful than Hassler’s “‘O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,”’ 
which is included. The impressive Gloria of the Dresden 
Court Chapel, used by Wagner as the Grail motive in 
“‘ Parsifal,” appears for the first time, I think, in an Ameri- 
can hymn-book. The strength of the Hymnal in respect 
to its new features is in the tunes of the later English 
writers, such as Barnby, Smart, Sullivan, Dykes, Tours, 
Hopkins, Stainer, and others. These men have added a 
new dignity to congregational song, and the growing favor 
of their works has done more than almost any other cause 
to elevate congregational music in both countries. But cer- 
tain other of the English tunes must come under the reproach 
of uninteresting melody and sophisticated harmony. A con- 
gregational tune should be attractive in melody and decided 
in rhythm; its harmony may be rich and fluent to any de- 
gree, but it must seem to grow naturally out of the melody. 
The excellent law that the soprano part in a congregational 
tune should not go above E is not often transgressed, but 
a tune like No. 351, which runs to F sharp, and No. 31, 
with two half-note F’s in succession, should have been 
transposed. 

The contributions by American composers are not, on 
the whole, striking. Some of the best are by Mr. Morse. 
One of the treasures of the volume is his setting of Phillips 
Brooks’s exquisite Christmas carol, ‘‘ O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem !”” These elect words certainly inspired Mr. Morse; 
his music is worthy of them, and no higher praise could be 
given. Here is indeed a case where “music and sweet 
poetry agree.” 

This strict criterion—the agreement of words and mel- 
ody—can in most cases be safely applied to the selections 
in this hymnal. There are some exceptions, as might be 
expected in so large a collection—a few obvious and diffi- 
cult to account for. One such case is that of the beautiful 
Arabian air, No. 536. The words are ecstatic, and seem 
to demand the thunders of a Handelian chorus; the tune 
is a languid, homesick strain, which might have been mur- 
mured by some lorn Arab maid pensively touching her 
lute upon alien shores. Weber would have been glad of 
this tune for his “Oberon.” Whittier’s noble hymn, No. 
271, does not find here a worthy partnership. On the 
other hand, there are many matches that were made in 
heaven. Witness Nos. 233, 419 (second setting), and 
many more. The editor’s rule of admitting no tune of 
secular origin is an admirable one, but does he know that 
“ Seymour ” is made of phrases in the fairy chorus in the 
first act of “Oberon”? The tune from Beethoven’s septet, 
No. 117, suggests a dance a little too plainly, and that from 
the Ninth Symphony seems out of character, and, at any 
rate, does not suit the words. 

It would probably be impossible to construct a hymn- 
book which would not present a flaw here and there to a 
fastidious critic who goes over it with a microscope. ‘The 
enumeration of defects in the present instance would fill 
but little space; a complete summary of merits would 
occupy many columns. Dr. Holmes says that a man’s 
breeding shows nowhere so plainly as in his religion. The 
pervading trait of this hymnal is its high-bred, refined, 
and lofty tone. Wide learning, acute literary and musical 
discrimination, and a sympathetic insight into the needs 
of the soul, have combined to make this volume a joy 
unfailing to every believing and aspiring heart. The 
strong uplift in the standards of sacred music which is 
seizing upon all our churches everywhere will find a timely 
and potent ally in this beautiful volume. But its mission 
will not be confined to the sanctuary; it will carry its 
benign influence into the devotional moments of the ador- 
ing soul in the privacy of intimate communion with his 
Maker. Such a book is an evangel ; it lends a new appeal- 
ing power to divine things by revealing their ineffable 
beauty. 
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Darwinianism'‘ 


Many books already exist which demolish Darwin’s work 
and theories, by the aid of metaphysical and theological 
argument, to the satisfaction of their authors. Few do it so 
complacently as the one before us. Dr. Stirling finds that 
the trouble of Darwinism must be traced back of Charles 
Darwin to his grandfather, Dr. Erasmus Darwin. In the 
first part of the book, entitled “ The Workmen,” we have an 
entertaining study of the three generations of Darwins— 
Erasmus, Robert Waring, Charles. In succession these 
men are held before us and made the butt of a ridicule 
meant to be genial, no doubt, but after all somewhat tinged 
with malice. One who reads the book can hardly help 
but wonder whether our author himself similarly treated 
might not form an interesting spectacle. Of Dr. Robert 
Waring Darwin he says : 

“Burly and farmer-looking, he wore invariably a snuff- 
colored cloth suit—coat, waistcoat, and breeches all of a 
piece. There were lappets to his waistcoat pockets and 
wide cuffs to his sleeves. He had a conspicuous shirt-frill, 
with a many-folded necktie of soft lawn, equally ample. 
He bore a ponderous watch-chain ; and there were gaiters 
to his extremities. As he grew in bulk and weight, visit- 
ing involved a preliminary problem ; he could no longer 
undertake any and all houses as a matter of course ;°. . . 
a special footman, by way of spy or scout, for preparatory 
inspection and investigation, became a necessity for him.” 

One sees that the style is somewhat full, The whole 
work is long-spun-out. To make the statement that Dr. 
Brown (Scotch philosopher) was very young when he wrote 
an impudent letter to Erasmus Darwin, gives occasion for 
a digression of eighteen pages upon the Scottish school of 
metaphysicians. 

Having shown that Erasmus Darwin was an over praised 
man, and that Robert Waring Darwin was nothing, Dr. 
Stirling proceeds to dissect Charles. He strikes upon the 
idea that this unfortunate man had a hereditary “ bee in 
his bonnet ’—that was what ailed him! ‘To have been 
the grandson of the ambitious poet and the son of the fat 
doctor in snuff-colored suit explains all. What more could 
have been expected? The childlike delight which Dr. 
Stirling displays in repeating his reference to the “ bee in 
the bonnet ” would amuse if it did not weary. 

Passing from the workman to the work, Dr. Stirling 
denies to Charles Darwin the credit for formulating any- 
thing except natural selection, the struggle and the sur- 
vival. By metaphysics, logic, and reference to “ the bee,” 
he demolishes all with no trouble. A careful study of the 
success of the work reveals that it was due to two causes. 
First, the support of Lyell, Gray, Carpenter, Huxley, and 
Hooker ; second, the peculiar character of Charles Darwin 
himself—compounded of “love of hypothesis, simplicity, 
tenacity, and s/yness’’!! We believe we have given a fair 
statement of the book. Admirers of the Teuton-loving 
author, and thinkers only within his range, will no doubt 
agree with him. But the question of Darwin’s work, good 
or bad, permanent or temporary, must be judged, not by 
metaphysics and from an outside standpoint, but by biology, 
and from a position founded on scientific knowledge. 


% 


General interest in the questions and mutations of copyright 
history will be whetted by Mr. George Haven Putnam’s Authors 
and their Public in Ancient Times. He does not entitle his 
book “ Writers and their Readers in Ancient Times,’ because 
literary productions antedated the evolution of written charac- 
ters, and long after authors began to use manuscripts the 
greater part of their literature was still given to the world by 
word of mouth. At first only an inconsiderable compensation 
was received by authors, and it was not until Fust and Gutenberg 
began printing in Germany that any real ownership in litera- 
ture came into existence. Nothing daunted, however, by these 
faint beginnings, we have in this work, which we trust is but the 
prelude to an exhaustive study from Mr. Putnam on the later de- 
velopment of property in literature, first a cursory chronicling of 
the matter in hand, and then a charming account of ancient book- 





1 Darwintanism : Workmen and Work. By James Hutchison Stirling. 
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making materials, along with not a little literature-history. Begin- 
ning with earliest evidences in the baked clay tablets on which 
the royal Chaldean scribes imprinted their narrations with a 
stylus, and in cuneiform characters (a discovery first made by 
Sir Henry Layard in 1845 at Koyunjik, the ancient Nineveh), 
we are taken through the period of Egyptian priestly papyri to 
China, where the first writing was done on bamboo fiber, while 
printing from solid blocks dates back to the first century a.p. 
Our author relates the following legend as to the invention of 
the alphabet: “ As the Emperor was walking near his palace, 
possibly musing on the inconveniences of ruling a country with- 
out an alphabet, his attention was attracted by the beautiful 
markings of a very large toad that he encountered. He took 
the beast home with him, and (under the guidance of the prc per 
deity) evolved from the designs on the toad’s back the figures of 
the original Chinese characters. He very probably said to him- 
self (paraphrasing the old nursery saying), ‘ It looks like an alpha- 
bet, and it hops like an alphabet: why not call it an alphabet ?’ 
One can imagine a scholar in later years puzzling over the 
long series of Chinese characters and wishing that his Im- 
perial Highness had happened to meet a smaller or less varie- 
gated toad.” The foundation of Chinese literature is universally 
ascribed to Confucius (the Latinized form of Kung-Futsze- 
Kung, teacher or master), as, indeed, he might also be called the 
founder of the world’s school of applied ethics. Of him we 
read that he was free from four things: foregone conclusions, 
arbitrary determinations, obstinacy, and egoism; and Mr. Put- 
nam adds that we “ may express the regret that Confucius, or 
some disciples like him, had not been spared to occupy seats in the 
Senate Chamber at Washington.” Now approaching India and 
the visions of its early poets, in which the gods played so large 
and man so little a part, Mr. Putnam puts the collecting of the 
Vedas (7. ¢., sacred knowledge) at about 1000 B.c., in which 
epoch the Homeric poems, the Persian Zend-Avesta (commen- 
tary-lore), and the Chinese Book of the Metamorphoses were 
also written, while he places the labors of Buddha (or Gautama) 
at the close of the sixth century B.c. The long and delightful 
chapter on Greece is full of good things, chief among which is 
the story of the development of the reciters, rhapsodists, lecturers, 
and orators. After the Grecian conquest, book-production 
passed to Alexandria, which, under Ptolemy Philadelphus and for 
centuries after him, was the great mart for literature. Though 
the most remarkable Alexandrian achievement was the Septua- 
gint, yet the majority of writers were the so-called “ grammari- 
ans” who prepared editions of great authors. Had it not been 
for these men, much of Greek literature would have been 
indubitably lost to us. The comparison between Rome and 
Greece as applied to America and Great Britain, while in some 
respects failing to hold good, is cleverly put forth. We note 
that, though the last chapters bristle with Greek words, some 
are accented and some not. The book is well printed, and it is 
a satisfaction to note that a brief bibliography precedes and a 
longer index succeeds the subject-matter. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 


The last two books of the «Story of the Nations” are un- 
usually good. The Story of Japan was written by David Murray, 
Ph.D., LL.D., who, from long residence in Japan in connection 
with the public education of that country, has become familiar 
with the history and character of the nation. Consequently, 
Dr. Murray’s book shows the master-hand, and is really a 
“story.” A fair account of the early religious myths is given, 
but a meager description of both Buddhism and Shintoism. 
Buddhism might be omitted, because it is a foreign importation, 
but Shintoism is the primitive religion (if, indeed, religion it 
should be called) of the Japanese race. The Aino, or Ainu, 
people have a separate and wholly different religion. Dr. Mur- 
ray’s story comes from the earliest times up to date. It is fur- 
nished with portraits of modern Japanese statesmen, and with 
other illustrations of the art and life of the people, and, above 
all, has an excellent map. The period of Spanish history that 
Mr. Henry Edward Watts has undertaken to describe in his 
“story” is described in the title, 7ze Christian Recovery of 
Spain: Being the Story of Spain from the Moorish Conquest 
to the Fall of Grenada (711-1492 a.D.). Any one who has 
touched the history of “sacred Spain” knows that this period 
contains the more picturesque elements of Spanish annals and 
song; in fact, the ballads of Spain form an important source 
of its history. With the old Spanish chroniclers, history, re- 
marks Mr. Watts euphemistically, “was rather an art than a 
science.” He attempts to extract the real out of E/ Poema del 
Cid, the heroic tales that Don Quixote read, and the legends of 
Roland and of the heroes of the ballads. These materials, added 
to the chronicles and annals and documents, furnish a rich 
store. Who was the Cid Campeador? who was Roland or 
Orlando? who was Bernardo del Carpio, the darling of the 
Spanish ballads? Mr. Watts endeavors to extricate from these 
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heroes of romance the historic personages. The contrast be- 
tween the rise of the French monarchy by the successive absorp- 
tion of the feoffs into the centralizing power localized near the 
Isle de France, is in striking contrast to the difficult aggregation 
and centralization of the independent and hostile petty Spanish 
kingdoms. The fervor, the mysticism, the cruelty, the chivalry 
of the Spanish character come out in this “story.” It makes 
one think of a flaring, murky, fiercely hot pine torch sconced in 
some Gothic groined-roof baronial hall, where knights carouse 
and slay and dally, and then moan litanies. In the «Story 
of Spain” it is not all guitars and the Guadalquiver, not all 
arabesques of Cordova and inlaid armor of Toledo, not all 
gorgeously pictured vestments of a high-church function, but 
there are also cruelty, treachery, sensuality, and bestiality which 
the “story” only hints. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Genetic Philosophy, by David Jayne Hill (Macmillan & Co., 
New York), is a iresh contribution to the form, if not to the 
contents, of philosophic thought, by the President of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. Genetic philosophy, as our author defines 
it, starts with the assumption that “ truth is to be discovered, not 
made; and that we are to discover it at the ed, not at the 
beginning, of our examination.” It is thus inductive, not a 
priori. It seeks first a “read, as distinguished from an ideal, 
order of phenomena ;” and therefore begins with observation. 
Examining phenomena, it discovers “ the law of recurrence” of 
phenomena, and learns that the order of phenomena is “ capable 
of an ideal extension in time and space,” so that it interprets 
phenomena in remote stars by chemical laws observed on the 
earth, and dynamic changes in remote periods by dynamic 
changes in our period. For it assumes (why our author does 
not explain) the unity of law—that is, of nature and life. “ Every 
state of reality is thus regarded by science as the reappearance 
of a previous state of reality under changed conditions.” These 
principles, wrought into the habit and method of human think- 
ing, necessarily issue in, perhaps we should rather say consti- 
tute, an evolutionary conception of nature and of life. President 
Hill applies these principles, or this principle, of thought in suc- 
cessive chapters to separate phases of life: The Genesis of 
Matter—of Life—of Art—of Morality—of Religion, etc., with 
an abundance of illustration which shows a wide range of read- 
ing in various departments of thought, and with an acuteness of 
analysis and criticism which shows both careful and independent 
thinking. The defect of the volume is that it attempts to do too 
much in too small a space. It suggests how the whole field of 
thought can be investigated, and yet it is a single volume of 382 


pages. It is almost a treatise on universal philosophy, but it is 
not half the size of one of Herbert Spencer's volumes. It is 
rather a series of review articles than a complete treatise. But 


it is suggestive, compact, consistent, though incomplete, and 
might almost be described as a scaffolding rather than a system. 
Like “ [he Satchel Guide to Europe,” it is a good book to take 
up for the purpose of getting a survey of the continent and one’s 
general bearings and methods, before taking up more complete 
guides to the study of the several States of which that continent 
is composed. 


In 1867 Mr. Lewis Carroll wrote for “ Aunt Judy’s Magazine” 
a little tale called “« Bruno’s Revenge.” Years later it occurred 
to him that the story might serve as the nucleus of a longer nar- 
rative. Half was published, and with an ending which most 
readers supposed final. More than twice the period recom- 
mended by Horace for repressing literary works has elapsed, 
and now Volume Second is given to the world. The present 
Sylvie and Bruno, Concluded. therefore, is that Volume II. 
In its preface Mr. Carroll tells us that he conceives a human 
being to be capable of the following psychical conditions: (1) 
the ordinary state, with no consciousness of the presence of 
fairies ; (2) the “eerie” state, in which, while conscious of actual 
surroundings, he is also conscious of the presence of fairies ; (3) 
a form of trance, in which, while unconscious of actual sur- 
roundings and apparently asleep, he migrates to other scenes 
in the actual world or in fairyland, and is conscious o/ the 
presence of fairies. But Mr. Carroll discusses other things than 
fairies in his amiable, ambling, prefatorial way. He remarks 
that, while expecting sometime to publish an essay on the 
“Morality of Sport,” he can aver now that the case from the 
Sportsman’s standpoint is much stronger than he had supposed. 
Nevertheless, he still believes that pain inflicted for the purpose 
of mere sport is cruel, and therefore wrong. From this he 
Jumps into philippics directed against ritualism, but his words as 
to the worshipers, that “their bodily presence is all they need 
contribute,” might be applied to the too frequent idea of many 
church-goers. Mr. Carroll’s notions as to many subjects— 
Competitive examinations, partisan politics, and what-not—are 
hot confined to the preface; they often swamp the narrative, 
though never uninterestingly. For instance, there is an al- 
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together delicious dinner-table discussion in the chapter on 
“ Jabbering and Jam.” As for the fairy story itself, it is done 
as only the author of “ Alice in Wonderland” could do it. His 
italicizing becomes more than wearisome, his moralizing is very 
much on display, but there is just that quaint, whimsical, original 
charm in this book for old and young that everybody knew there 
would be, directly the publishers announced “ Sylvie and Bruno, 
Concluded.” (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


A special interest attaches to Miss Constance Fenimore 
Woolson’s Horace Chase as coming into the reader’s hands 
almost simultaneously with the tragic death of the author. Oddly 
enough, there is one scene in the story—that in which a fevered 
patient climbs in delirious sleep to the house-roof and is rescued 
only to die later—in which a certain resemblance may be traced 
to the circumstances accompanying the author’s death. Horace 
Chase, the title-character of the novel, is an admirably drawn, 
keen American business man; hard with men, tender with 
women ; on one side bound up in speculation and caring much 
for money and more for the power money gives, on the other 
open to all refined and idealizing influences, though outwardly 
with little culture. Horace Chase is both a type and an individ- 
ual, and Miss Woolson never drew a better character. This can- 
not be said, however, of most of the other persors in the tale. 
The heroine is not only weak in character but weakly portrayed. 
Some of the other women and men are so slightly sketched that 
they would have been better omitted. The greatest merit of 
the novel, outside the one character of Horace Chase, is the 
pleasant and cheerful chat which goes on, often trivial but 
always amusing. The scene is laid alternately at Asheville (be- 
fore its rise as a resort) and St. Augustine, and the descriptions 
will bring pleasant memories to many readers. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 


The distinctive characteristic of Hegel’s system is that he 
started with the principle of a Force, God, immanent in the 
world, and outworking in the consciousness of men. ‘Therefore 
Hegel does not teach that the State is the result of a negative 
social compact, but rather that it is the result of a positive inner 
Force, that tends to unity. In addition to this aspect, there is 
another which is more worthy of the attention of teachers of 
morals. The “categorical imperative” of Kant has the double 
disadvantage of being an empty abstraction and of leading to 
lawlessness of individual action. Hegel “brought down the 
tables of the Law from the Mount,” and he made clear how 
the individual will merges into the general will. Zhe Ethics 
of Hegel: Translated Selections from his“ Rechtsphilosophie,” 
with an Introduction by J. Macbride Sterrett, D.D., is an im- 
portant and useful book, and its usefulness for most readers is 
altogether determined by Professor Sterrett’s admirable intro- 
duction. In this exposition Dr. Sterrett is seen at his best. 
He is at once lucid and brilliant, showing a thorough comprehen- 
sion of Hegelian thought and terminology, and indicating the 
bearing of Hegel’s philosophy upon the current problems of 
theology and social science. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Wah-kee-nahand Her People. By James C. Strong. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London.) ‘The author, in this 
book, considers one after another the various groups of Indian 
tribes of North America. Among the groups described are 
the Eskimo, Algonkin, Iroquois, Sioux, ‘Tinneh, the West Coast 
tribes, and Mexicans. The style is not unpleasant. The 
material is mainly second-hand, and not always accurate. The 
greatest value of the work lies in the chapters upon the life of 
the Chinooks, Yakimas, and other tribes of the Pacific coast. 
In these we have a narrative of personal experiences among 
interesting tribes. General Strong knew these intimately, and 
his knowledge of them has made him a friend of the whole race. 
He loses no opportunity of emphasizing his feeling that we have 
ever been unjust to our red brother, and that contact with us 
has done the Indian harm, not good. In closing he outlines an 
Indian policy which is worthy of consideration. Among its 
features are, establishment of Indian courts, establishment of 
industrial and practical agricultural schools, non-allotment of land 
in severalty to any but good farmers, and transfer of the Indian 
Bureau to the War Department. 


The Literary Works of James Smeiham, edited by William 
Davies, form one comely volume, and comprise three essays in 
the criticism of artists—Revnolds, Blake, and Dow—with one 
on Alexander Smith, together with some forty pages of verses. 
The essays are good, particularly those on art; the verses are 
commonplace, with only here and there a line that is exceptional. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


Popular and accessible histories of Portugal seem to be few. 
There surely is need of a bright and accurate account. In some 
respects, Portugal and Its People, by W. A. Salisbury (T. Nel- 
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son & Sons, New York), answers to this demand. But it is a 
history written in the manner of the old school, and hardly cor- 
responds to the more enlightened requirements of ourday. This 
book deals mostly with kings and affairs of high statecraft, 
whereas we are still more interested to know about the life and 
thoughts of the people, the evolution of their literature, their 
customs and beliefs. The book, except where it takes up Serpa 
Pinto and contemporary events, is almost obsolete in its way of 
treating the history of the country and its people. 


The Rev. Edward H. Hall was pastor of the First Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. A committee of his friends and parishioners 
desired the publication of a selection of his sermons on the eve 
of his retirement from the ministry. Hence we have this vol- 
ume, Discourses. The sermons are excellent, as the title is 
unpretentious. They are deeply spiritual in their impulse, and 
finished in their form. His attitude towards our Lord may be 
inferred from this sentence, which we take from the sermon 
“ The Place of Jesus in the World’s Religious History :” “The 
power of Jesus has appeared, not in forcing upon others his own 
thoughts, but in awakening theirs.” (George H. Ellis, Boston.) 


Colonel Pearson’s condensation of Symonds’s Renaissance in 
Jtaly, which the Scribners have been importing, has now ap- 
peared in an American edition published by Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. The book is convenient in size, the paper and 
type are good, but, though condensed with judgment (save in 
the chapter on “ The Fine Arts”), the reader’s appetite is con- 
tinually whetted for the larger and much more satisfactory vol- 
umes. It is to be hoped that a complete edition, at a reasonable 
price, of all the works of the lamented Mr. Symonds may soon 
appear. Few men have accomplished so much in writing the 
history of culture as he. 


A recent volume in the series of “The Preachers of the 
Age” is a volume of sermons by the Rev. Charles Moinet, M.A.., 
of St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Kensington, which is entitled 
The Good Cheer of Jesus Christ. These discourses are ethical 
in their nature, and appeal to the individual for the salvation of 
the individual. In many instances the preacher’s point of view 
is novel and ingenious, but they are not such sermons as would 
inspire the reader. It might be said that they are teachings 
rather than preachings, at any rate in their printed form. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York.) 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s latest collection of stories, John Jnger- 
field, is entertaining, and offers variety. The titular story is well 
enough, though in no way remarkable, but “ The Woman of the 
Saeter” is uncommonly good, as is “ The Lease of the Cross 
Keys.” The latter story is funny, with a genial humor; the 
former tale is weird and strange, and told with much art. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—That well-known London-hater and Cornish-country lover, 
“ Q.” namely, Mr. Quiller-Couch, is out with a new tale bearing 
the queer title of “ The Bishop of Eucalyptus.” 

—The Canadian poet Charles Roberts is a Professor at 
King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. Mr. Roberts has now 
a third occupation in trying his hand at a long novel. 

—Dean Hole of Rochester, whose proposed visit to the 
United States has been postponed until next autumn, is about 
publishing a volume of Addresses to Workingmen.” 

—One of the very rare cases of one author taking up the his- 
tory of another author’s character is instanced in “ The School 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” the title of a new serial story 
by Mr. Oliver McEwan. 

—The People’s Palace in the East End of London will now 
have an excellent library of eleven hundred volumes, comprising 
English poetry and fiction, as a result of the subscriptions to the 
Wilkie Collins Memorial. 

—Mrs. Ramona Wolfe, whose first name has become famous 
by reason of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson’s romance, has just died. 
San Diego visitors take much interest in the little adobe church 
there where Ramona and Alessandro were married. 

—Mr. Crawford’s productivity is enormous. No sooner is 
“ Katharine Lauderdale” put on the market than the title of 
his second volume in this new series illustrative of New York 
life is announced. The book will be called “ The Ralstons,” 
and is to be published next autumn. 

—Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., of London, have just brought 
out an English edition of Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s books 
“Under the Trees ” and “ My Study Fire.” Both volumes are 
illustrated, and have been given that distinctive charm of typog- 
raphy and book-making for which this publishing firm is noted. 
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Mr. Mabie’s “ Essays in Literature” and “Short Studies in 
Literature ” are soon to be brought out by the same publishers 
in similar form. 

—To celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Drisler’s con- 
nection with Columbia, a series of papers by his former pupils 
is about to be issued, bearing the title “Classical Studies in 
Honor of Professor Drisler.” It will be the first publication of 
the new Columbia University Press, represented by the Mac- 
millans. 

—When Emerson last visited England he went to see Rus. 
kin, who deluged the reticent sage of Concord with pessimistic 
talk. “At last,” said Emerson to a friend, who has only just 
made public the circumstance, “I could not endure it any 
longer, for his thoughts were as black as night, and I took a 
sudden leave of him.” 

—A weekly paper in the Greek language has been started in 
New York City, called “ Atlantis.” It is to be non-partisan 
and independent, and will appeal to the wants of the increasing 
Greek population here. There may be also an appeal to such 
Americans as are familiar with modern Greek, or who are inter- 
ested in archeology, or in the progress of the still infant king- 
dom on the Mediterranean. 

—tThe honors of the late Professor Windscheid, the eminent 
pandectist of the University of Leipsic, have been worthily suc- 
ceeded to by his daughter, Fraulein Kathe Windscheid, who has 
just won at the University of Heidelberg the very unusual dis- 
tinction to a German woman of a “ summa cum laude” doctor’s 
degree in, English and Romance philology. 

—An editorial writer in the “ Southern Magazine” cordially 
praises the author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” but condemns Mr. 
Cable’s writings as being unfair to the South, declaring that 
“the Northern writers who have dealt in fiction with slavery or 
its remoter consequences have, with less of obligation to for- 
bear, been more generous as well as juster.” 

—Mr. Traill and Mr. Coventry Patmore seem to be serious in 
declaring that Francis Thompson is one of the really great poets. 
He has been reclaimed from a life of vagabondage, and is now 
living at a Capuchin monastery in Wales. For a long time he 
was a beggar in the streets of London, occasionally earning 
something by selling matches or by acting as a cab “ tout.” 

— Norway has lost one of her greatest scholars in the death, at 
the age of eighty-two, of Dr. Johan Fritzner. Though pastor of 
various churches for forty years, his name will always be con- 
nected with his researches in Old Norse, of which his dictionary 
will remain a monumental work. A year younger than Fritzner 
is Ivar Aasen, who survives, and whose life has been devoted to 
the study of Norwegian dialects. 

— Under the able editorship of Mr. Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man and Professor Woodberry, an effort will be made to put 
forth a standard and final edition of the works of Edgar Allan 
Poe. Professor Woodberry is to write the biography and the 
critical introductions to the poems, essays, and stories. The 
ten volumes will be illustrated with photogravure reproductions 
of portraits and facsimiles, and will be issued in both small and 
large paper forms. 

—Welhaven, Munch, Ibsen, Bjérnson, and Lie are repre- 
sented in the new collection of Norwegian poetry which has 
appeared at Christiania. The last named, who has just cele- 
brated his sixtieth birthday, is, compared to Bjérnson, a mystic 
philosopher in matter, while in manner M. Maurice Bigeon de- 
clares that he is the only Scandinavian novel-writer who can be 
called an artist. Lie himself credits everything of good in his 
work to his wife, and says that it is she who has always quick- 
ened his naturally slow mind. 

—Of George Meredith’s novels, men generally like “ The 
Egoist” best; women, “ Diana of the Crossways ;” he himself, 
“The Shaving of Shagpat.” The author’s home is a cottage 
at Box Hill, an unpretentious London suburb. A few hun- 
dred yards back of the house is a small wood, in which the 
novelist has built his study, a tiny one-story lodge, where he 
does his three to four hours’ writing in the mornings, the limit 
of his composition being about twelve hundred words. ‘This 
manuscript is then copied by his daughter for the publisher. 
In the afternoon the novelist studies and translates from the 
classics. 

—Mr. Gladstone’s new Hawarden library, consisting of over 
twenty-four thousand volumes, is called “ St. Deiniol’s Theolog! 
cal and General Library,” and is placed in an iron building con- 
structed expressly for it. A circular just issued by the ex-Premier 
declares it ready for the use of “ students, lay and clerical, of any 
age, of inquirers, and of clergy or others desiring times of rest; 
but Mr. Gladstone does not desire the visits to it of mere sight 
seers. Another interesting feature is the expectation that stu- 
dents will reside in the hostelry adjoining, which is under the 
library control and a part of it, where for a low charge comfort 
able and quiet board and lodging may be obtained. 
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The Religious World 


The annual meeting of the Student 
Volunteer Movement was held in De- 
troit, Mich., from February 28 to 
March 4. The gathering was large and thoroughly representa- 
tive of the students and colleges of the country. There were 
representatives from 35 institutions in Canada, 72 in New Eng- 
land, 41 in the Southern States, and 146 in the Central and 
Western States, making a total of 294 from which delegates 
came. They were from all kinds of schools and colleges. 
Thirty-eight different denominations were represented (we won- 
der if it would have been possible to tell them apart if they had 
not been labeled !), and members of fifty different mission boards. 
About fifty missionaries were present, fifty missionary secreta- 
ries, six representatives of Young People’s Societies, and thirty 
other guests, making a total of 1,357, of which 1,187 were stu- 
dents. In such a company the enthusiasm was, naturally, great 
and contagious. The meetings each day began at nine o’clock. 
Among the speakers were the Rev J. Hudson Taylor, Miss Ger- 
aldine Guinness, the Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., the Rev. A. T. 
Pierson, D.D., the Rev. Robert A. Hume, Secretary Judson 
Smith, and Mr. R. E. Speer. The Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, it 
will be remembered, is the leader of the China Inland Mission, 
and Miss Guinness is, we believe, also connected with that work. 
We were especially interested in the remarks of the Rev. Robert 
A. Hume, woo showed how the people have to be dealt with by 
the missionaries—“ not,” he said, “by telling them, ‘ You are 
all wrong,’ but by drawing out the truth that is in the man, by 
explaining to him the reasons of his own customs and sacrifices, 
and, above all, by sympathy and love.” He also spoke briefly 
on the Brahmo-Somaj, showing how Chunder Sen and Mozoom- 
dar had been led so near to the teaching of Christ. In the 
course of the meetings there were many denominational confer- 
ences addressed by various leaders. We are told that there is 
quite a noticeable increase in the number of students who are 
expecting to enter the foreign field. The amount raised by the 
colleges during the past year for this cause increased from 
$15,000 to about $40,000. The number of “ volunteers” now 
in mission lands is said to be 686. This Student Volunteer 
Movement has exerted a great influence in this country, and its 
influence is extending to the Old World. The duty and priv- 
ilege of carrying the Gospel to heathen lands is now recognized 
as never before, and few influences have done so much to stim- 
ulate the ‘“ missionary revival” as this movement. There is 
danger that it will be unwisely administered, but that is no rea- 
son why it should not be most heartily supported, but rather a 
reason why the wise should give to it the benefit of their expe- 
rience. The growth of this organization can be compared only 
to that of the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 
of which it may almost be said to be a department, although 
without any distinct connection. 


The Students’ 
Volunteer Movement 


One of the strongest and most influential 
churches in England is the Emmanuel Con- 
gregational Church at Cambridge. Situated 
near to the college buildings, in the heart of the city, it has a 
large influence in that university town. It has just called to its 
pastorate the Rev. P. T. Forsyth, of Leicester, and it would have 
been impossible to find a man better adapted to its peculiar 
work. Mr. Forsyth is one of the strongest ministers of any 
denomination in England. When Dr. Dale preached his famous 
Sermon a year ago on “ Grace,” he prefaced it by saying that he 
was indebted for the suggestion of the sermon to one of the 
ablest Congregational ministers in the world. He did not men- 
tion the name, but a few well knew to whom he referred. Had 
Mr. Forsyth not been in delicate health he would have occupied 
a much larger place in the religious life of England. As a 
scholar, writer, and thinker we do not know his superior either in 
the Church or among Nonconformists. We have often felt that 
his true place was in a theological chair. Within a year or two 
he has delivered two addresses which have attracted much atten- 
tion—one on “ The Education of the Democracy,” the other on 
“The Culture of Faith, and the Faith of Culture.” Among his 
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books we especially recall “ Religion in Recent Art.” We be- 
lieve it would not have been possible for the church at Cambridge 
to find any one more admirably equipped for its most important 
pastorate than the accomplished and spiritual thinker whom it 
has called to its pulpit. The First Congregational Church in 
Baltimore, of which the late Rev. Edward A. Lawrence, D.D., 
was the beloved pastor, has called the Rev. Henry W. Ballentine, 
D.D., of Bloomfield, N. J. Dr. Ballentine has been for about 
eighteen years a pastor in Bloomfield. He is brother of Presi- 
dent Ballentine, of Oberlin College, and is recognized as one of 
the brightest men in the New Jersey pulpit. The real cause of his 
change of pastorate is dissatisfaction with the action of the late 
General Assembly. Other things for a time made his late field 
of service somewhat unpleasant, but the splendid unanimity with 
which his church rallied to his support would have made no 
change necessary had it not been for his preference for a Con- 
gregational church. Dr. Ballentine will find in Baltimore a 
large and, we believe, a congenial field for the exercise of his 
undoubted ability. At the same time that a pastor from the 
vicinity of New York has been called to Baltimore, a pastor from 
Baltimore has been called to the West Presbyterian Church in 
New York. The Rev. M. D. Babcock, of the Brown Memorial 
Church in Baltimore, has been chosen to succeed Dr. J. R. Pax- 
ton. The West Presbyterian Church is one of the strongest in 
the city, and if Mr. Babcock decides to accept its call (as we go 
to press there are rumors that he will decide adversely), he will 
have a sphere of great usefulness and power. President Thomas 
S. Hastings, D.D., of Union Theological Seminary, was long the 
pastor of this church, and he was succeeded by the brilliant Dr. 
John R. Paxton, who has recently resigned. 








The Catholic Summer School 
will be held next summer at 
Plattsburg, on Lake Cham- 
plain. The sessions will begin on July 14. In selecting speak- 
ers care has been taken to have the different sections of the 
United States represented, also both religious and secular clergy, 
and various professions. We have before us the prospectus of 
the School, and note some of its more prominent characteristics. 
The opening sermon will be preached by Bishop John L. Spaul- 
ding, of Peoria, Ill. The Jesuit provincial, the Rev. W. O. B. 
Pardow, will deliver four lectures on the Bible; Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston will give five lectures on eminent authors; George 
Parsons Lathrop will give three lectures on the French Revolu- 
tion. Some legal principles of general interest will be considered 
in two lectures by the Hon. W. C. Robinson, of the Yale Law 
School. Various conferences and reading circles will be held, 
and special attention will be given to music. The time from 
August 6 to to wili be devoted to subjects appealing especially 
to teachers. The last Summer School was such a decided suc- 
cess that our Roman Catholic brethren are much encouraged in 
planning for the next one. The Regents of the University of 
the State of New York have granted an absolute charter, by 
which this Catholic School has a legal existence as a corporation 
under the laws of the State of New York, and is classified within 
the system of public instruction devoted to University Exten- 
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sion. 

New York City is in the midst of 
a revival such as it has not known 
since Mr. Moody’s great mission, 
now about twenty years ago. The same leaders who have been 
at the front in the campaign in Brooklyn have taken charge in 
New York. ‘The Rev. A. C. Dixon, of the Hanson Place Bap- 
tist Church, seems to be the most prominent in the work, and he 
is ably supported by the pastors of different churches. Almost 
all denominations are represented. Outdoor meetings have 
been held in some of the squares; arrangements have been 
made for meetings in theaters; a daily noon meeting has been 
held in Association Hall; the various regular daily meetings, 
like those in John and Fulton Streets, have been reinforced, 
and there has been a systematic plan of work in all parts of the 
city. Numerous professional evangelists are co-operating, and 
a general committee of pastors has supervision of the work. 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey have been present one day, and 
were greeted by great congregations in the Broadway Taber- 
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nacle. At the time of our writing there seems to be no flagging 
of interest, but rather a very decided increase. There has been 
a conviction that this was a special opportunity for reaching the 
unconverted. Times of financial depression have always been 
times of great spiritual opportunity. So far as we can judge 
from what we have seen and read, we are inclined to think that 
Mr. Dixon is proving himself a capable leader in evangelistic 
work. The idea of this “mission” was suggested by Mr. 
Moody’s campaign in Chicago during the last summer. We do 
not like to criticise any movement of this kind, and yet we can- 
not help feeling that a certain style of evangelists are given too 
great prominence for the best results. With some classes of 
people they are undoubtedly successful, but thoughtful persons, 
who need wise and reasonable presentations of truth, are repelled 
by those who sometimes venture to talk about things which 
they do not understand, and who denounce those whose Christ- 
like lives are constantly winning other men to the Master. Asa 
rule, we think the Salvation Army leaders are wiser than some 
of these evangelists, because they content themselves with 
preaching positive truth rather than denouncing those who 
differ from them. These words are not to be interpreted as 
indicating lack of sympathy in a movement which has already 
proved itself to be a magnificent success. They are only sug- 
gestions which may well be heeded in the arrangement of meet- 
ings and speakers. 


Ths: ecnupitinel Allene, The report of the General Secretary 
1893 of the Eyangelical Alliance for 1893 

has just come to our hands. The 

executive officer of this association in the United States, as is 
well known, is the Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., the author of “ Our 
Country ” and “ The New Era.” ‘The report tells us that the 
great event in the history of the Alliance during the year was 
the International Christian Conference held in connection with 
the Chicago Exposition in October last, when addresses were 
presented on the religious condition of many lands, and subjects 
of great interest to the whole Church treated by competent 
speakers. The third division in this report speaks of the pres- 
entation of the subject of Christian union and co-operation :at 
“Chicago, and says: “ Co-operation was presented as the most 
effective method of evangelization, the only means by which the 
churches could accomplish their social mission, and as a neces- 
sary preparation for reunion. It was also emphasized as the 
only remedy for a wasteful and scandalous competition.” We 
call attention to this statement becduse it differs so widely from 
the opinion of Professor Shields, who holds that co-operation and 
federation are at best but expedients, and that only on some 
such basis as the Historic Episcopate is Christian union possible. 
The report informs us that during the past year this Alliance has 
co-operated with that of Great Britain in behalf of Mirza Ibra- 
him, a converted Mohammedan, who was confined for months 
in a Persian prison, and who at length suffered a martyr’s death. 
The United States Minister at the Persian court interfered, and 
would have succeeded in securing the release of the prisoner 
had the matter not been taken out of the hands of the authori- 
ties. It has also co-operated in behalf of the Armenian profes- 
sors who were seized on false charges at Marsovan, and, with 
the British Alliance, it united in making a protest to the Czar of 
Russia against the persecutions of the Stundists. Among those 
who have been loyal members of the Alliance and earnest work- 
ers in its behalf who have died during the past year we note the 
names of Bishop Brooks, Dr. Deems, and Professor Philip 
Schaff. Dr. Schaff was always most enthusiastic and conse- 
crated in this work. He believed in Church union with all his 
heart, and was ever ready to do all in his power for its advance- 
ment. His last public utterance was at the meeting of this 
Alliance in Chicago, when he is said to have declared that he 
would visit Chicago and give his testimony even if he died in 
the attempt. He did not die at that time, but very soon after, 
and it may well be questioned if his death was not hastened by 
that effort. The Evangelical Alliance has done a noble work 
in behalf of co-operation and union among Christians, and indi- 
vidual members of it are still loyal to a lofty ideal. Dr. Strong is 
himself one of the prophets of the new era, and few laymen are 
more far-seeing or single-hearted than Mr. William E. Dodge. 
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There are many, however, who feel that the Alliance no longer 
assumes a position of leadership, and that its basis is much too. 
narrow for the work of the future. If this is true, it will, we 
trust, in due time be suitably adjusted to the needs of the new 
time. In the meantime all Christians should rejoice in what the 
Alliance has already accomplished. 


The seventy-fourth catalogue of this ex- 
cellent institution of learning has just 
been issued. It is the first one which 
bears the name of Henry M. Booth, D.D.,as President. This 
has come to be one of the most useful of our theological semi- 
naries. Situated in a beautiful city in the interior of New York 
State, finely equipped as to buildings, in the midst of a popula- 
tion warmly interested in its work, it is doing now, as it has done 
in the past, great things for the churches which it especially 
represents. It is distinctly Presbyterian in its affiliation, but the 
course of its professors in the recent difficulties in that Church 
has shown that, while they are loyal to its traditions, they are not 
willing to be hampered by the narrowness of any self-constituted 
leaders. Three names have been especially prominent in the recent 
history of this Seminary: Dr. S. M. Hopkins, one of the ablest 
men of his time, who has been Professor of Church History; Dr. 
E. A. Huntington, who has had no superior in the department of 
New Testament Exegesis; and Dr. A. J. Upson, than whom no: 
one, probably, has ever done more to stimulate general interest 
in sacred oratory in this country. They have all ceased to. 
do active work. Professor Theodore W. Hopkins is, we be- 
lieve, the successor of Professor S. M. Hopkins in the department 
of Church History; Professor Riggs has already made his mark 
as the successor of Professor Huntington. Professor W. J. 
Beecher is widely known as a Hebrew scholar, while the depart- 
ment so long held by Professor Upson is now in the able hands. 
of the Rev. Arthur S. Hoyt,D.D. For many years Professor 
Hoyt occupied the‘same chair in Hamilton College that Pro- 
fessor Upson occupied before him, and he has now become his 
successor at Auburn. There are ninety-four students in this 
Seminary, and among the special lectures for the ensuing year 
will be a course by the Rev. F. F. Ellingwood, D.D., of New 
York, on “Ethnic Religions and their Relation to Christian 
Missions.” 


Auburn Theological 
Seminary 


Interest in the succession to the pas- 
torate of the great Metropolitan Tab- 
ernacle in London (Mr. Spurgeon’s) is 
already manifested by articles in the English papers. The 
annual meeting of the Tabernacle was held on Wednesday 
evening, February 21, when about three thousand persons were 
present, admission being by “communion ticket” only. The 
question of succession was not raised at that time, but reports 
were read, and, according to one correspondent (who seems to 
voice the official utterance of the “Christian World ”), the re- 
ports generally were very favorable. It is also said that, at the 
meeting which was to be held on the 21st of this month, the Rev. 
Thomas Spurgeon, who has been supplying the pulpit during 
the year, will without doubt be called to the pastorate. The 
same division, however, seems to continue that was noticed at 
the beginning of the year. A large and somewhat influential 
company of persons, represented chiefly by the officers of the 
church, are still in favor of calling Dr. Pierson, who, in the 
English papers, is periodically reported to have been baptized 
by immersion, and so to be eligible to the pastorate. The 
announcements concerning Dr. Pierson’s course, as they appear 
in England, sound very absurd to an American. We cannot 
understand how they originate unless they are especially inspired, 
and yet the source must be some more devoted than wise 
admirer of Dr. Pierson. We in this country are assured that 
he has not been immersed and has not surrendered his Presby- 
terian fellowship. On the other hand, we have heard of his 
supplying Presbyterian pulpits, and of the prospect of his being 
called to at least one of them. It is said that if Mr. Thomas 
Spurgeon should be called to the Tabernacle, there would be @ 
large secession of persons representing great financial strength. 
As far as we can judge at this distance, the real contest in the 
Tabernacle is between those who represent the late pastor as he 
was in his declining years, and who are hardly prepared for the 
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exuberance and more youthful methods of his son, who is more 
like his father as he was twenty years ago. Theologically the 
father and son seem to occupy about the same position. The 
question of the succession will probably be definitely settled by 
the time this reaches our readers. The fact seems to be that a 
large proportion of prominent persons desire Dr. Pierson, while 
the great majority of the church and congregation are strongly 
in favor of Mr. Thomas Spurgeon. In either event it is likely 
that some will leave the church, and their places will be taken 
by others. The Tabernacle church is composed of widely dif- 
fering elements, and it could hardly be expected that there 
would be perfect harmony in the choice of a successor to so 
unique a preacher, so wonderful an organizer, and so positive a 
man as the late Charles H. Spurgeon. 


The Rev. George Douglass, D.D., LL.D., 
George Douglass of Canada, who lately died, was one of 
the most remarkable men on the American 
continent. Whether he was considered as a theologian, an 
orator, a patriot, a reformer, an educator, or a Christian man, 
he was one of the brightest orraments of his country and his 
Church. He was born in 1825 in Scotland, of Presbyterian 
parentage. Early coming to Canada, he fell under the influence 
of the Methodists, and became a loyal and enthusiastic champion 
of the faith and methods of that denomination. His life was 
spent as follows: He was eleven years in Montreal in pastoral 
work, more than twenty years Principal of the Wesleyan The- 
ological College, and pastor in Kingston, Toronto, and Hamil- 
ton. Quite early in his life he became totally blind. In addition 
to that, the muscles of his face were partially paralyzed. Yet, 
with all this affliction, he was one of the most brilliant orators 
and most inspiring personalities in the Methodist Church of 
the world. Those who heard him during the Ecumenical Con- 
ference of Methodists in Washington will never forget the mar- 
velous power that he then displayed, and yet those who knew him 
say that it was only a suggestion of the power which he sometimes 
had over his audiences. His style was rich and lofty. Shut out 
from the world, his spiritual eye seemed to see truth with a clear- 
ness seldom given to men. Those who have often heard him 
say that at times he seemed unconsciously to speak in blank 
verse, and some passages from his addresses read like poetry of 
the purest type. Wherever he was known, on both sides of the 
sea, he was regarded with admiration almost deepening to rever- 
ence, and with affection which none cared to disguise. 
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Gleanings 


—The pastorate of the Rev. Philip S. Moxom over the South 
net Church of Springfield, Mass., will begin on 

pril 1. 

—The Rev. Dr. Lucius R. Paige, the Cambridge, Mass., 
historian, celebrated his ninety-second birthday recently. He 
reads without glasses, has an unimpaired memory, enjoys excel- 
lent health, but is slightly deaf. 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury has just consecrated two 
hew missionary bishops at Lambeth Palace—the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Evington, who goes to Japan, and the Rt. Rev. Herbert 
Tregwell, who goes to western Equatorial Africa. 

—The Rev. Dr. Josiah Gardner Davis, for thirty years pastor 
of the Congregational church in Amherst, and for many years 
trustee of Dartmouth College, died on Wednesday of last week, 
at his home in Amherst, aged seventy-nine. He had beén re- 
tired from the active ministry for fifteen years. 

—The “ Watchman” prints cuts of the facade and interior of 
the new Tremont Temple to be erected in Boston. This prop- 
erty is owned by the Evangelical Baptist Benevolent and Mis- 
sionary Society, the members of the corporation, numbering 250, 
being elected by vote of the Boston Baptist churches. 

—A Free Church Conference will be held in the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York on Tuesday, March 
27, for the discussion of the Free Church movement and of 
Institutional work. There will be two sessions during the day 
and a public meeting in the evening, to be addressed by men 
Prominent in these new lines of church work. 

—“It is given to but few men,” says the Philadelphia “ Tele- 
graph,” “to spend half a century in the service of the Church. 
Che Philadelphia Conference, in session at Easton, yesterday 
paused in its regular proceedings to pass unanimously a resolu- 
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tion complimentary to the entrance on his fiftieth year of 
effective service of the Rev. Thomas A. Fernley, D.D. This 
was a fit recognition of an earnest worker, whose tireless energy 
and enthusiastic fidelity have been recognized by all.” 

—The following special lecturers are announced for the year 
1894 in the Yale Theological School: The Rev. David H. 
Greer, D.D., Lyman Beecher lecturer; the Rev. Henry A. 
Stimson, D.D., Yale, ’65, of this city; the Rev. Charles H. 
Richards, D.D., Yale, ’60, of Philadelphia; Professor L. J. San- 
ford, M.D., Yale, ’58,of New Haven, on the “ The Preservation 
of Health.” The summary of students given is as follows: 
Resident licentiates, 2; graduate students, 21 ; senior class, 32; 
middle class, 33; junior class, 31; total, 119. The Rev. Will- 
iam F. Blackman, of Ithaca, N. Y., will succeed Professor Arthur 
Fairbanks as Professor of Christian Ethics next year. 

—The second meeting of the New York City Union for Prac- 
tical Progress was held Tuesday, March 13, at 312 West Fifty- 
fourth Street. Several of those present at the organization of the 
Union attended, and many others, including Dr. E. B. Foote, Jr., 
M. R. Leverson, Sam Kaufman, Mr. Oppenheimer, Mrs. Clara 
Neyman, Miss Jane Slocum, Dr. J. H. Ward, Lizzie Cheney Ward, 
the Rev. Leighton Williams, and the Rev. Walter Vrooman. 
Mr. Leverson presided, and called on Mr. Vrooman for a full 
explanation of the plan. It is proposed to try to induce all 
clubs, reform workers, and churches to unite their efforts once 
each month in a concerted attack upon some existing social or 
political evil. ‘To facilitate matters, a National Executive Com- 
mittee arranges a programme and notifies local secretaries of the 
subject under consideration during a given month. With each 
request for a sermon, speech, or paper upon this subject, a bib- 
liography is mailed. This single item renders the movement a 
valuable one, as it is educational in its tendencies; no preacher 
can justify inaction with the plea of ignorance. Such subjects 
as the sweating system, the tenement-house problem, Govern- 
ment control of the liquor traffic, abolition’ of child labor, etc., 
are selected, and it is hoped that, by gaining the sympathies of 
the people, a public opinion will be formed which will be pow- 
erful enough to penetrate the halls of legislation and stir the 
minds and hearts of our legislators. Any association willing to 
co-operate in this movement has simply to notify the secretary 
of the local Union, and is not bound to co-operate on any line 
contrary to its policy or original purposes. The prevailing sen- 
timent of those present was in favor of such a broad and prac- 
tical plan, and it was concluded to form a permanent organiza- 
tion here in New York and elect officers. Mr. Albert Shaw was 
elected President; Vice-Presidents—the Rev. David Greer, the 
Rev. B. B. Tyler, the Rev. J. M. Philput, Mr. M. R. Leverson, 
Mr. Edmund Kelly; Executive Committee—James A. Herne, 
Hamlin Garland, William H. Solomon, Leighton Williams, 
William Scudamore; Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Eda Levin. 
The next meeting will be held Wednesday, March 28, 4:30 P.M., 
at No. 10 East Thirty-third Street. 
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Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—Henry Ketcham, of St. Paul, Minn., has received a call from the West End 
Church of Bridgeport, Conn. 

—W. S. Woolworth was installed as pastor of the Forest Avenue Church of 
New York (One Hundred and Sixty-sixth Street) on March 22. 

—Richard I. Swain was installed as pastor of the church in South Hadley 
Falls, Mass., on March 15. 

—Charles Machin, for sixty years in the ministry, died at Chicago. Ill., on 
March 9g, at the age of eighty-four. 

—F. B. Phelps has resigned the pastorate of the church in Irasburg, Vt. 

—L. P. Atwood, of Dennis, Mass., accepts the pastorate of the churches in 
Westfield and Lowell, Vt. 

—A. W. Gerrie was, on March 6, installed as pastor of the First Church of 
Torrington, Conn. 

—Richard Scoles accepts a call to Clarendon, Vt. 

—L. C. Bellsmith, of Polk City, la., has resigned. 

—G. W. Ruland, of Westmoreland, N. H., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—Adolos Allen, of Philadelphia, has been elected co-pastor of the First 
Church of Washington, D. C. 

—E. 5. Ely, Jr., has become pastor of the First Church of Rockford, Ill. 

—James E. Bushnell, of Rye, N. Y., has accepted the call from the Phillips 
Church of New York City. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—William A. Fiske, rector of St. Andrew’s Church (P. E.) of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., died last week, at the age of sixty-nine. 

—G. C. Betts has accepted a call to St. John’s Church (P. E.), Passaic, N. J. 

—W. H. Van Antwerp, of Trinity Church (P. E.), Marshall, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—H. D. Maxwell has resigned the pastorate of the Universalist church of 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 

—S. D. Noyes, of the Second Reformed Church of Kingston, N. Y., died on 
March 14, at the age of sixty-five. 

—Edward C. Bull, a retired Episcopal clergyman, died in Tarrytown, N. Y., 
on March 16, at the age of fifty-eight. 
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With Our Readers 


Correspondence 
The Plymouth Brethren 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Replying to a correspondent in your issue 
of February 17, concerning the “ Plymouth 
Brethren,” you make the following statement : 
“The best refutation of their peculiar tenets 
is in the extreme individualism and extrava- 
gance of their assumption that the entire 
Christian body, themselves excepted, is apos- 
tate and rejected of God. With this fanati- 
cism, however, is combined much personal 
piety.” 

As one of this miscalled and much-misun- 
derstood people, you wili allow me to take 
exception to that statement, and to say that 
they do not consider all other Christians as 
apostate and rejected. On the contrary, they 
hold that the Church of God is composed of 
the “ Ecclesia,” or “all those who have been 
called out of the world and have followed the 
call,” as Dr. Abbott puts it. These are to be 
found wherever the name of Christ is breathed, 
and “Brethren” freely and gladly recognize 
such as belonging to Christ, even though not 
with them. 

They do hold, however, that the “ Ecclesia” 
(or spiritual body of Christ composed of all 
true believers) and the world out of which 
they are called are two very separate and dis- 
tinct things,*and have nothing in common. 
‘They are, therefore, not content to go on as a 
mixed assembly, but to “come out from among 
them and be separate.” This, however, places 
‘them in an antagonistic position to the de- 
nominations of the day, as the latter do not 
attempt this separation, but go on the princi- 
ple that “the wheat and the tares” must grow 
together until harvest, forgetting that Christ 
states in his interpretation of that parable 
that “the field is the world,” not the Church. 
True wheat, then, is scattered up and down 
the field of the world; but as to the Church, 
their place is separation from the world, if 
they wish to bear fruit and obey the divine 
‘command. 

The denominational “church” of the day 
has indeed “a name to live and is dead” when 
it is composed of a mixed multitude organized 
for social, charitable, educational, entertain- 
ment, or other purposes—all good in their 
place, but not answering to the true mission 
of the Church of God on earth, which is to 
represent Christ and proclaim his Gospel to 
the world. In all this the “ Brethren” are 
counted fanatical’ by those who go with the 
stream of the world and take the name of 
Christ at the same time. 

The “ Brethren,” therefore, take the highest 
ground of the Church of God, as a body of 
which Christ is the head, and its members 
those who seek to “walk worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith they are called.” Let any one 
seek with his whole soul to follow Christ to 
the extent of leaving his worldly associates 
and separating from every form of evil, and he 
will soon find it equivalent to “going forth 
without the camp bearing his reproach.” 

I do not go further into the beliefs of the 
Brethren, except to say that they adhere more 
broadly and comprehensively to Biblical teach- 
ing than other Christians, and have among 
them many learned and recognized authorities 
in Biblical research. 

A. W.R. 

This protest seems to us to confirm the 
statement which it protests against. Of course, 
in speaking of “ the Christian body,” we meant 
the body as organized in churches and denom- 
inations, without regard to individual charac- 
ters therein.—THE EpIrors. 


A College Mission 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Six years ago a number of Yale College stu- 
‘dents became interested in a New Haven city 
mission. The missionary in charge soon saw 
that these young men were energetic and sin- 
-cerely interested in helping the poor and 


ignorant. As he was able to obtain sufficient 
assistance from the theological students to 
manage his meetings, he advised the college 
boys to start a mission of their own, in a por- 
tion of the city thickly populated and utterly 
destitute of Protestant missionary work. The 
Yale Young Men’s Christian Association wel- 
comed the idea, and soon secured a hall and an- 
nounced the opening of meetings. Sunday even- 
ing the students scoured the neighborhood, 
inviting everybody to come tothe hall. Wher- 
ever there was alittle group of men loafing on 
a corner or in a doorway, a student would ap- 
proach them with a courteous “ Good-evening, 
gentlemen. The Yale boys are going to hold 
a meeting in Washington Hall. There will 
be speaking and good singing. We should 
be glad to have you come.” Among the 
roughs thus approached the students almost 
invariably received respectful treatment. After 
a while it was no longer necessary to go about 
the streets. The men in that part of the city 
all knew about the meetings, and they came in 
good numbers. So the work continued, with 
gradually increasing results. For a time the 
young men of one of the New Haven churches 
conducted a reading-room at the hall where 
the meetings were held. Some of the college 
boys spent their summer months in city mission 
work in New York, and brought back to the 
Yale mission valuable experience and inspira- 
tion. 4 

This year the undertaking suddenly assumed 
much larger proportions. The association rent- 
ed a whole house, not too far from the old hall. 
The lower part of the building had once been 
a saloon, and the floors above had been one of 
the dirtiest Italian lodging-houses imaginable. 
Plenty of hot water, paint, and neat wall-paper 
made a remarkable transformation. Cots were 
put in for twenty lodgers, and now any sober 
man can have a hot bath, a clean bed, and 
coffee and bread in the morning—all for fifteen 
cents. Before this house was opened a man 
could not get a decent lodging in the city for 
less than fifty. cents.’ The quondam saloon 
makes a good room for meeting. Sometimes 
of a Sunday evening there are more than a 
hundred men crowded together, listening to 
Gospel talks from the students. They are 
ragged, dirty, often drunk, sometimes dis- 
orderly ; but generally they listen intently, and 
many raise their hands for prayers, and some 
really make a new start in life. Scattered 
about on the benches throughout this motley 
crowd are ten, twenty, or thirty students— 
earnest fellows, some of whom are working 
their way through college—earnest fellows, 
also, who belong to the wealthiest families and 
have access to the most exclusive society. 
When the meeting is over, these students turn 
and open conversation with the men near them, 
and it is a half-hour or more before the room 
is empty. On two other evenings during the 
week similar though smaller meetings are held 
in the same place. 

The credit for the recent development of 
this work belongs largely to a member of the 
present Senior class, who for the last two 
years has been chairman of the committee in 
charge. He leaves New Haven in June to 
complete his preparation for foreign mission 
work. Surely his college days have not been 
wasted. It was the cherjshed plan of chair- 
man and committee to employ an experienced 
missionary from New York to-work with the 
students. Several hundred dollars were prom- 
ised for this purpose, but older men advised 
that the students should carry the whole re- 
sponsibility and work their own way through. 

In another part of the city, nearly two miles 
away, other Yalensians are carrying on a suc- 
cessful mission Sunday-school, while the Fresh- 
man class has its distinctive duty in furnishing 
several students to work each evening at a 
boys’ club. Here books and games, baths 
and gymnastics, serve to entertain the street 
urchins, and to aid in their civilization. 

Thus many Yale students are in various 
ways reaching out and down to help others. 
They are accomplishing something for the city 
of New Haven, and they are gaining a sym- 





1Two mission lodging-houses have since been 
opened. 
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pathetic knowledge of the condition and needs 
of the poor. A few years hence, whether they 
are lawyers, doctors, clergymen, or business 
men, they will be wise and earnest workers in 
the solution of city problems. 
H..T..F. 
New Haven, Conn. 


A Workingman’s View 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Why workingmen do not attend church is 
still a much-mooted question. I am a work- 
ingman, and have worked, lived, and associ- 
ated with workingmen all of my life, for now 
nearly sixty-two years. Moreover, I was a 
church mémber and took active part in 
church and Sunday-school work from the 
time of my early youth until middle age. 
With this experience to guide me, I will en- 
deavor to give what appears to me to be the 
reason why we do not attend the church. 

The Church has left us, and is no longer 
controlled by the spirit of Christ; it has iden- 
tified itself with the wealthy, but has no respect 
for the poor. 

This is a serious charge, but it can be main- 
tained. In cities the churches foilow wealth, 
go where it goes, and dwell withit; the poorer 
quarter is left without church privileges ; the 
Gospel is no longer preached to the common 
people; it doesn’t pay. The ethics of the 
Church are adapted to the wants of the 
wealthy—witness the conduct of the Church 
in relation to the World’s Fair. For two years 
prior to its opening every Sunday was dese- 
crated in so far that men, through their pov- 
erty, were compelled to work on that day. The 
Church was silent; but when an attempt was 
made to open it on Sundays, the cry went up, 
You must not desecrate the Lord’s Day! Ver- 
ily this was cleansing the outside of the platter 
while the inside was full of all uncleanness. 
God is not deceived; workingmen are not 
fools. 

But this is not all; it is quite common for 
corporations, and also private firms, to com- 
pel their workmen to desecrate the Sabbath 
by doing work on that day that could be as well 
or better done on working days, and in this 
thrifty, industrious, and eminently religious 
city of Holyoke the practice is quite common ; 
but no word comes from the Church, although 
the Church knows full well that the opening 
of the back door of the mill directly encour- 
ages the opening of the back door of the saloon. 
Again, the workingmen are everywhere de- 
manding a more equitable share of the product 





A Handsome 
Souvenir 


Messrs. J. A. Pozzoni & Company, of 5t- 
Louis, have kindly offered to send one of their 
beautiful colored calendars for 1894 and 1895; 
free of cost, to any reader of The Outlook 
who will send them a two-cent stamp to pay 
postage. An exceptional opportunity to obtain 
one of these beautiful souvenirs is thus pre- 
sented. Send name and address, inclosing 4 
two-cent stamp and mentioning The Outlook, to 

SAMUEL MOFFITT, 
102 South Eighth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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of their labor as a condition which will enable 
them to live a higher and a better life. Mean- 
while the Church is amusing itself hunting 
heresy and heretics, and occasionally indulging 
in diatribes on the labor movement and those 
engaged in it. 

It is continually begging for money to send 
missionaries to foreign lands, while some forty 
millions of the people living in our own coun- 
try do not attend church. In this connection 
see Matthew xxiii., 15; but when they get to 
this, they find in some of them (the native 
clergy) more than their equals in the mysteries 
of the future life. 

To sum up, the whole workingmen have 
tried the Church in the balance and found it 
wanting; hence have no use for it. If it can 
get along without us, we certainly can get along 
very comfortably without it. We have no 
feeling of positive hostility to it, only a feeling 
of good-natured indifference. 

If ever the Church sees fit to again arrange 
itself on the lines laid down by its Founder, 
Jesus Christ, and will live up to his principles 
and teach his doctrines, the common people 
will hear it gladly, as they did of old when 
Christ spake. God is not deceived; working- 
men are not fools. A. R. 

Holyoke, Mass. 


It Was Tennyson’s 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The Outlook is not often caught napping or 
nodding. I am surprised, therefore, to see 
that you credit (page 402) Archdeacon Farrar 
with coining the phrase “ The Larger Hope.” 
The phrase is Tennyson’s. In strophe LV. of 
“In Memoriam ” occurs the line : 


And faintly trust the larger hope. 


I have always supposed that Archdeacon 
Farrar borrowed it from the Laureate, with 
whom, presumably, it was original. 

AS ES, PB; 


Notes and Queries 


I. Will you explain to me the tapnty fest verse of 
eighteenth chapter of Genesis? Did God not know 
prior to his going to Sodom, the exact condition of 
affairs? 2. Not long ago I noticed the reason given 
for Mrs. Besant’s first beginning to doubt her faith 
was when her baby lay choking to death with mem- 
branous croup. She could not reconcile a God of 
mercy and justice with one who would allow such 
torture to come toa sinless child. Do youthink God 
did send such suffering to the baby? in other words, 
is God responsible for our suffering? 3. I hear sin- 
cere, intelligent Christians speak of their faith bein 
so strong it knows no doubts or fears. Is such faith 
attainable by all, and what can one do to rid the 
mind of doubts which come often, even though strug- 
ling to be a Christian? 4. Did God ever command 
ve not to eat of the tree of life? In Gen. ii., 17, 
we have his command to Adam, but I can find no 
record of such directions to Eve. PMB 


I. This verse is in itself an unmistakable 
indication that the narrative is not historical, 
but legendary. 2. The order of nature, with 
the suffering inseparable from it, is from God, 
who is, therefore, responsible for the great 
“mystery of pain.” Our exposure to pain 
nowise discredits his goodness. A parent 
sends a child to school, though knowing the 
child will meet some sorrows there. Croup 
comes from violation of the laws of health, as 
tears come from violation of school rules. 3. 
Temperaments, experience, insight, and moral 
energy vary, and so will attainments vary. 
Christian activity, and fidelity to the teaching 
and example of Jesus, are the best cure of 
doubts. 4. According to Gen. iii., 2, 3, she 
tecognizes a divine command. 


1. Can you inform me what, in English history,was 
the Actof Nonconformity? 2. Will you suggest the 
best available literature on the inatitrtiomal ¢ a" ? 
._ 1. You probably mean the “ Act of Uniform- 
ity.” There were four of these successively 
passed, the last and most noted of which was 
in 1662, by which the reforming or Puritan 
party, the present Nonconformists or Dissent- 
ers, were finally excluded from the Church of 
England. 2. The year-book of any one of these 
churches would probably be the best reference- 
book. Such churches are St. George’s, New 
York (Dr. Rainsford), Berkeley Temple, Bos- 
ton (Dr. Dickinson), All Souls’, Chicago (the 
Rev. J. L. Jones). The year-book can prob- 


ably be had for a sm&ll sum on application. 
That of Mr. Jones for 1893 costs twenty-five 
cents. Also, send a stamp to the Rev. J. L. 
Scudder, Jersey City, for an account of the 
“People’s Palace” connected with the Taber- 
nacle Church, and read articles in the “ An- 
dover Review,” October, 1889, and “ Bibli- 
otheca Sacra,” July, 1892. 


Kindly give me, if you can, some information upon 
two subjects. 1. There is a proposition before us. 
advocated by our pastor and many members, for the 
use of individual small cups or glasses instead of the 
large goblets now used at the communion service. 
The reasons (chiefly sanitary) for the change are 
good and sound, and are obvious to all. We desire 
to know if there is known any church in which such 
a custom prevails, and, if there is, something of the 
details of the plan by which such a practice is car- 
ried out. 2. Jt is our hope and purpose, with the 
advent of ‘* better times,” to add to our facilities for 
church work by building a chapel; such a building 
to possess not only the ordinary features of a chapel, 
but also some of the characteristics of a parish-house. 
Before undertaking this work, however,we should like 
to study the plans of some of the more modern build- 
ings which have been erected for sucha purpose. To 
that end we would inquire if any such plans are ever 
published, and where they can be emma « - 


1. We do not know of any such church, but 
perhaps some of our readers can inform us. 
2. We should think your best course would be 
to apply to some architect well versed in 
church plans. We cannot refer you to any 
publication. We would suggest that you write 
to Messrs. C. W. & A. A. Stoughton, Station 
T, New York, who, we think, can serve your 
purpose. 


1. Is Professor Virchow an opponent of evolution ? 
Could you state briefly his position? 2. It has been 
said that Wallace has turned against evolution ; is 
that true? 3. Some people are not satisfied except 
byacount of noses. Please give as long a list as you 
can of the most prominent advocates of theistic evo- 
lution. J... R. 

1. Neither he nor any other scientist of the 
first rank now opposes evolution, though as 
late as 1877 Professor Virchow opposed its 
being taught in the elementary schools. We 
cannot give any exact statement of his views. 
2. Nottrue. His book on “ Darwinism ” (1889) 
treats the problem of the origin of species on 
the same general lines as those adopted by Dar- 
win. Differing from Darwin in some details, 
Wallace declares “the overwhelming impor- 
tance of Natural Selection over all other agen- 
cies in the production of new species.” 3. Pro- 
fessor Le Conte, himself one of these, says that 
one might as well count up the gravitationists 
as the evolutionists. 


1. Can you tell me where I can secure some leaflets 
giving good reasons in favor of free pews? 2. Is the 
number of churches adopting the free-pew system 
increasing? 3. Will you state briefly some reasons 
for rented pews and some for free pews? 4. What 
are the advantages of the weekly offering or envelope 
system for home expenses and mentee 3 - 

.] 


1. Inquiry fails to discover any. 2. Un- 
questionably they are. 3. The renting system 
is simpler and more automatic in workjng, 
requires less soliciting and care of manage- 
ment, and secures a reserved seat to every one. 
The free-pew system avoids class distinctions 
as between rich and poor, and is more inviting 
tostrangers. Itis also more economical, since 
a smaller building will suffice, if no reserved 
seats have to be provided. It proportions 
burdens to abilities, and when well managed 
develops larger liberality in proportion to 
ability. 4. In general, the advantage of the 
“installment plan,” so that larger totals can 
be raised. In the benevolent department it 
provides a way for almsgiving to be made a 
regular part of worship. Churches that try 
this way find their benevolent offerings largely 
increased. 


In reply to a recent question: The ‘‘ Woman’s 
Record” Geran J. Hale) says: “* Margaret, daughter 
of Maximilian [., Emperor of Germany, was be- 
trothed to the Dauphin of France, afterward Charles 
VIII., but did not marry him. She married the 
Infante of Spain in 1497, who died the same year. In 
1501 she married Philibert, Duke of Savoy, who died 
in 1504. She was Governess of the Netherlands, and 
displayed her religious zeal against the Lutherans. 
She died in 1530, aged fifty years.” 


“C. M. F.” asks “if there is published a book of 
ae pt that would be of some assistance to one who 

nds public extemporaneous prayer something of a 
trial.” We use in the family “ Prayers,’”’ by George 
Dawson, M.A.; published in London by Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., No.1 Paternoster Row (Second 
Series). They are very helpful and beautiful, and | 
have often wished | might hear them from the i 2 








March , 
April, May 


are the months in which 
to purify your blood. Be- 
cause, Ist, the need is 
greater now than at any 
other season; 2d, the sys- 
tem is more susceptible 
than in other months. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


is the standard blood puri- 
fier and Spring Medicine, 
and it has the largest sale 
in the world. It builds 
up the whole system, 
strengthens the nerves, and 


Purifies 
The Blood 


It cures scrofula, salt-rheum, and all 
blood diseases, gives nerve strength, 
and overcomes that tired feeling. 


Be Sure To Get Hood’s 


and only Hood’s, because Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures. 


Blood Poisoning 
After Diphtheria—Life in Danger 























Hood’s Sarsaparilla Was the Physician 
Which Saved 


“C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. : 

‘““My wife had diphtheria and she lay at death’s 
door for six weeks. She recovered, but she did not 
get her strength and she was 

Poorly for One Y.ar 

She was suddenly taken ill again, and some doctors 
called it rheumatism, others gout, and one said it 
was consumption. All the pain was in her feet and 
limbs. At last I called a resident physician of 
Harper’s hospital, who termed the trouble blood 
poisoning from diphtheria and advised a change of 
climate, but, as I was a workingman, | could not 
afford it. Soon after, a circular was left at the 
house advertising Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I read of a 
case similar to my wife’s which Hood’s had cured. 
Without telling her what it was, I began giving it 
to her regularly. 

The Third Day She Was Better 
and in two weeks she put on her shoes for the first 
time in ten months. I got six more bottles, and 
before the fourth was used she was able to do the 
housework. I saved her from death with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and | know it. She took 12 bottles and 
has since enjoyed the best of health. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla is now her doctor in all cases. ‘he whole 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


family take it every spring. It has done more for us 
than we can write. I will always stand up for Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.”” EArt Burst, Linden, N. Y 


Hood’s Pills cure nausea, sick headache, indiges- 
tion, biliousness. Sold by all druggists. 
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JUST PUBLISHED—A New Novel 
by F. Marion Crawford 


KATHARINE 
LAUDERDALE 


F. MARION CRAWFORD 


Author of ‘‘ Marion Darche,’’ ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,’’ 
**The Witch of Prague,’’ etc. 


With Illustrations by Alfred Brennan 
and a New Portrait of the Author. 
In Two Volumes, small 12mo, in box, $2.00. 


Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD, in the new 
novel on which he has been at work during the 
winter, has forsaken the haunts of Roman life, 
with its high-born knights and dames, for the 
more interesting, if seemingly less romantic, 
scenes of New York. It is always the New 
York of the upper classes that Mr. Crawford 
shows to us; and yet even here, commonplace 
and conventional as it may be thought, he 
reveals the same undercurrent of strife and 
intrigue, of leve and jealousy and hatred, that 
lent to his tales of Roman life their peculiar 
power and fascination. Not even the Saraci- 
mesca series are more alive with romance than 
are this and its companion story which Mr. 
Crawford promises us,and in which he follows 
the fortunes of the Lauderdales and Ralstons— 
the family to which this his latest heroine, 
Katharine Lauderdale, belongs. The interest 
of this book, especially to New Yorkers, will be 
enhanced by the fact that it ts to be illustrated 
by a New York artist. 





Other Works by F. Marion Crawford : 


MARION DARCHE.............00ccecceeecees $1.00 
EE cs icc n ches buy hkpmniesne ns 1.00 
CHILDREN OF THE KING..............008 1.00 
Ec asceUer ovine yee snub ress bees’ 1.00 
EY EY SPENEIS, och su bcau seeds asceseenne 1.00 
THE WITCH OF PRAGUE................. 1.00 
thi ceca eek skte nus sche sneunrbad? 1.00 
A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE..... 1.00 
ED Do cibadethsdeccssudes ssdicesn oo 1.00 
TEMG 0 0b Sickseeh00s0bbscWoseccene 1.00 
WITH THE IMMORTALG............cccc00. 1.00 
kf SE Se ener a 1.00 
Oe ER Ara eee 1.00 
AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN............... 1.00 
A a bb. S000 pad espe) <h6n pb > 0 sive 1.00 
SAD OO GPE ccc cccscccccccsccsssece 1.00 
ED 0 van ahs pds ens epenr'e ccd -a0s bo 1.00 
A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH...... .. 1.00 
NE SE th cicktdescbeseces nes coseedce 1.00 
i ED Sab csuaweAcebsesipanisnsks.cc 1.00 
Es bbe Siee covevsisesbedecteay-ce08d 1.00 
THE NOVEL: WHAT IT IS............. 75 cents 
MACMILLAN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Sunlight, and Shadow erat deat 


never ‘La appeared in print. ach is a gem. 
Price, $1 Postpaid. . 


Lessons in Audition * pees er Ren: 


- Helene Sparmann. class instruction for the 
deve hpment of musical language. Every intelligent 
musician will one this masterly work a hearty 
welcome. Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. 


St. Gogctlign Collection ered me ston 





for male 
voices. Wi h Teeapectally ac acceptable fo Gospel Meet- 
ings and the Y A. Price, 40 Cents Postpaid. 


The latest anthem collection 

Anthem Grownby this celebrated church music 

P. Danks. composer. Price, 35 Cts. Postpaid 

The leading Piano instruction book 

Gurriculum by an American. Unequaled in its 

Ry Geo. F. Root, own field. American or Foreign 
fingering. Price, $2.75 Postpaid. 


Any of the shire books will be sent to responsible parties for 
stage or express charges bein 
at copies returned to us sha 





upon 
ogee! by the one ordering, and 
fectly saleable. 
oe Send 10 cts. for sample copy of new Muafeal Visitor, 
containing music for Choirs, in addition to its general literary 
matter. 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO 





OUR RECENT BOOKS 





THE AIM OF LIFE 


Plain Talks to Young Men and Women. By 
Rev. Philip S. Moxom. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


a. potowesthy addition to the best reading for 


youth.” —Oxtloo, 


ALLEGRETTO 


A Volume of Poems. By Gertrude Hall, author 
of “Far From To-Day.” Illustrated by 
Oliver Herford. Small quarto, cloth, $1.50. 


‘* Exquisite in its appeal to the eye and the imagi- 
nation, the lightest, airiest, most dashing, merry, 
audacious productions in verse that have of late 
years got themselves into print.”— The Beacon. 


FAR FROM TO-DAY 


Second Edition. A Volume of Stories. 
Gertrude Hall. 16mo, clotn, $1.00. 


TWO YOUNG MARRIED 
WOMEN 


By Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Katha- 
rine P.Wormeley. 12mo, half Russia, $1.50. 


By 


KEYNOTES 


A Volume of Stories. By George Egerton. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“A work of genius. Characterized by a strikin 
naturalness. A positive moral value—such, ind 
as oerene and honest art always has, TD, ondon 
Speaker. 


THE VILLAGE RECTOR 


By Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Katha- 
rine P.Wormeley. 12mo, half Russia, $1.50, 


GOETHE 
Reviewed after Sixty Years. By J. R. Seeley, 
author of “ Ecce Homo.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“Helps me to realize the magnitude of our intel- 
lectual debt to Goethe.”—Chicago Dial. 


DREAM LIFE AND REAL 


LIFE 
A Little African Story. By Olive Schreiner, 
author of “ The Story of an African Farm.” 
16mo, half cloth, 60 cents. 


‘* Miss Schreiner has done nothing better ” 
—Philadelphia Ledger, 





THE LOVER’S YEAR-BOOK OF POETRY 


A Collection of Love-Poems for Every Day in the Year. 


nines Series. Volume I]. January to June. Volume 
1. July to December. 


Four volumes, each 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By Horace PARKER CHANDLER. 


Married Life and Child-Life. Volume I. January 
to June. Volume II. July to December. 


White and gold, $1.50. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers 


BOSTON 








Three »* 
Important 
New * »# 
Publications 





Life and Letters 


By R. E. PROTHERO, 
With portraits and illustrations. 
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care or wisdom, It is a work that will be to many 


“ This biograph 


“The volume makes up a large octavo of 705 
student of history. 


The Pasquier [emoirs. | 
Edited by 


Duc D’AUDIFFRET-PASQUIER. With 
portraits. In 3 vols., _ Vol. II., 1812- “ape 
now ready, $2.50; Vol. , 1789-1812, $ 2.50, 


“Its value is great. 
illustrates with peculiar clearness the characteristics of an 
extraordinary time. 
sketches of the First Empire,’ 

** Memoirs which promise to be among the most valu- 
able ever published 
Pasquier’s account of the Empire is surely one of the best 
that any contemporary has left us. 
material concerning the imperial régime, and in portraits of 
Napoleon’s family and associates, 


With the co-operation of DEAN BRADLEY. 
2 vols., 
‘** Perhaps no similar book since Trevelyan’s ‘ Life of Mac aulay’ has been prepared with so much 


“One of the most profound, scholastic, and brilliant biographies written. 
of is perhaps the most notable work of its kind since Dean Stanley’s own lite of Dr, 
» Arnold appeared. The work passes at once into the list of the few great biographies of modern times.’ 


Philosophy of History—France. 


> By Ropert Fuint, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the University of Edinburgh, author 
of ‘*‘ Theism,” ‘‘ Anti-Theistic Theories, etc. 


It is both historical and critical, and it aims to show the rise and progress of 
reflection and speculation in human developments, 
p Gene scholar will find the volume a rich mine of thought.”’ 


The a brings before us and 


He gives us vivid and thoughtful 
’"— Edinburgh Review. 


concerning the Napoleonic period, 
It will be found rich in 


"Atlantic Monthly, 


of Dean Stanley. 


Second Edition. 
8vo, $8.00. 


’"—Boston Journal. 
”_( hicago Daily News. 


well-nigh indispensable.’ 


—Boston Herald. 


8vo, $4.00. 


pages, and is replete in interest to the philosophical 


It is a valuable and entertaining book, ‘The 


—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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The Scud Robin 
Reading Club 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE 


New and valuable Courses of Reading : 

“Before Going to Europe ”—The best books upon the 
History, Scenery, Art, and Life abroad. Each Country 
eeparately studied. 

der the Summer Skies ””—The Sea, Woods, and 
He  , Three special Courses for pleasure and 
profit from books old and new 

‘The Vacation Student ”—For Teachers and others de- 
sirin, pe arene special lines of study through the summer. 

other and Child”—A careful selection of the 
hi Ay and igst elpful literature upon the care and 
training of chi'dren. 
For particulars cencerming other Courees address 
Miss LOUtSE STOCK 
4213 Chester er Philadelphia. 


eeeerrrrrerrrrrrr errr 


FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 
In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or types 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 
Various sizes--§1 2 to $20. 
A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. x 
RL eer | 


trrtrrrrrrrrerrrrrtt 
Roveereerecreerrcrrrrert: 








5 HEALTH warranted torenew youthful color to 
[HAI Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c, 
London Supply Co. 853 B’way, New York, will FREE 

er Hair Book & box Hays’ Kit. Corns, Best Corn Cure, both 


DEAF NSS. &.HEAO, Noses, CURED 


Successful when all remedies fail. Sold FREE 
only by F. ronal, rir} Bway, N.Y. Write for book of proofs! 
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“WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
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, Mhastey ies. DT C TI ON. AR dj ‘ 4 
1 ‘A Grand Educator. r 4 
' - Successor ofthe § 
7 ‘“*Unabridged.’’ $ 
b ‘ Everybody $ 
4 should own this @ 
‘ Dictionary. It an- § 
‘ swers all questions @ 
. concerning the his- @ 
. tory, spelling, pro- ’ 
4 nunciation, and 4 
: meaning of words. $ 
) A Libraryin $ 
os Itself. 1t also $ 
Ih gives the often de- ¢ 
ata sired information ¢ 
concerning eminent persons ; facts concern- 
ing the countries, cities, towns, and nat- 
ural features of the globe; particulars con- 
cerning noted fictitious persons and places; § 
€ translation of foreign quotations. It is in- ¢ 
$ valuable in the home, office, study, and ¢ 
{ schoolroom. 2 
$ The One Great Standard Authority. $ 
@ Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme @ 
$ Court, writes: “The {nternational Dictionary is 


the perfection of dictionaries. I commend it to 
all asthe one great standard authority.” 


Recommended by 

$ Every State Superintendent of 
4 Schools Now in Office. 
. 


(GPA saving of three cents per day fora 
year will provide more than enough money 
to purchase a copy of the International. 
Can you afford to be without it? 





@ Have your Bookseller show it toyou, 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 
7 Publishers, 
» = Springfield, Mass. 
(@rDo not bny cheap photo- 
graphic reprints of ancient 
editions. 
‘Send for free prospectns 
containinyspecimen pages, 
illustrations, etc. 


trae rnr44444442%%2244204000%% 
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THE 


Popular Science Monthly 


FOR APRIL 


Theological Teachings regarding the Animals 
and Man. By Anprew D. Wuite, LL.D., L.H.D. 
Dealing with the structure and habits of the original 
serpent, the dnicorn, the dragon, and the seven-headed 
beasts mentioned in Scripture, modes of accounting for 
hurtful and *‘ superfluous ”’ animals, etc. 


The Late Professor Tyndall. 
SPENCER. 
Some characteristics of the departed scientist depicted 
by his eminent associate. 


New Lights on the Problem of Flying. (Illus- 
trated.) By Prof. Josepn Le Contr. 
A re-examination of this fascinating problem, which 
now seems in a fair way to be solved. 


The Method of Homing Pigeons. (Illustrated.) 
By C. F. Hopce, Ph.D. 
A result of tests which shows the real character of the 
homing faculty in these birds 
OTHER ARTICLES ON 
Trusts THEIR OWN Corrective; INCIDENTS OF CAM- 
BODIAN Lire; THe Ick AGE AND ITs Work, II.; 
A CenTuRY OF THE TELEGRAPH IN FRANCE (illus- 
trated); AN ILLusTRATIVE CHAPTER ON LEGAL 
DevELopMENT ; Tue Beaver, EATER; ON New 
ENGLAND AND THE Upper Mississippi BASIN IN THE 
GLaciIAL Periop; THe OriGIn or ART; SKETCH OF 
2 LD. Von Scuwetnrtz (with Portrait). 
’ Eprtor’s Taste; LitERARY Notices; Popucar Mis- 
CELLANY; NorTEs. 


By HeErsBert 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


EXAMINE 


Sunny Side Songs 


‘_ THE NEW AND POPULAR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG-BOOK 


py W. H. DOANE, the latest and best book by this 
Vorite composer. 241 songs; #30 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
% East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ARTIFICIAL EYES eet rough and dull by 


wear, but can be easily 
ry a and brightened again. : 








ress to friend et my jiree Give 
S to friends wearing eyes, and save them money. 
PAMPHILO G 


IN MFG. CO.»17 Clinton Place, New Yor 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS 





Bogland Studies 


By JANE BARLOW, author of /rish /dylls. 
Now first issued in this country from the second 
English edition revised and enlarged, hand- 
somely printed and bound uniform with /rish 
Idylis. Price, $1.25. 


Irish Idylls 


The Sixth Edition. By JANE BARLOw. 
American copyright edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“* Very delightful reading.” —London Atheneum. 


“It is difficult to read Miss Barlow’s book without 
laughing lips and asobbing breast. She has the touch of 


an artist.”—London Daily News. 


“She has the pift of tenderness, of true and simple 
pathos, and the humor is truly delightful.”—7e Book- 
man. 


“The most charming descriptions of Irish life.” 
— Spectator. 

‘‘A volume which describes Irish peasant, life with 

a fidelity which has never been surpassed, and in a man- 

ner to draw sympathy from every eye.”—/ames Payn in 


The Illustrated London News. 


The Lone House 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 12m0. $1.25. 


A new story from the pen of Mrs. Barr is always wel- 
come, and this is in her best vein. 


Courage 


A new book by CHARLES WAGNER, author 
of Youth. A book of rare power and absorbing 
interest. It will make upon thoughtful minds 
an impression as great as that which has been 
made by Youth. Translated by Cora Hamilton 
Bell. 12mo. $1.25. 


Youth 


Second Edition. 
12mo, $1.25. 

“Tt is a very noble book, written with great ability, full 
of insight, keen and comprehensive, and heavily charged 
with that best of literary qualities, enthusiasm. It is a 
fine combination of profound thought and tremendous 
earnestness.’”’—Xev. T. Munger, DD. 

““This author has reached out to young men with his 
heart, with his soul, with his mind, with the whole 
strength of his spiritual life. M. Wagner has done for 
young men what M. Amiel did tor grown men,” 

—Boston Herald. 


The Poets and the Poetry 
of the Century 


A Popular Encyclopedia of Modern Poetry, 
covering the area of Greater Britain and the 
limits of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by 
Alfred H. Miles. In eight volumes, completing 
the scheme of the work from George Crabbe to 
Rudyard Kipling. Small 8vo, per set, $12.00. 

The plan of the work is to represent each poet in his 
variety, with critical and biographical notices, by such 
writers as Dr, F, J. Furnivall, ? Addington Symonds, 


Buxton Forman, Austin Dobson, Robert Bridges, Alex. 
H. Japp, and others. 

“The work bids fair to become not only the most 
voluminous anthology of the time, but also one of the 
most important.” ‘A more wealthy volume of poetry, 
page for page, scarcely exists, It is, indeed, ‘infinite 
riches in a little room.’ ’— 7he Atheneum. 


Intentions 


By Oscar WILDE. New and cheaper edition. 
12mo, handsomely printed, $1.50. 
CONTENTS: 
The Decay of Lying. 
Pen, Pencil, and Poison. 
‘The Critic as Artist. 
The Truth of Masks. 


By CHARLES WAGNER. 





A New Volume in the 
Mildred Series 


entitled ‘‘ Mildred’s New Daughter,” by MAR- 
THA FINLEY, author of the Elsie Books. The 
previous volumes in this series are: 

Mildred Keith. 

Mildred at Roselands. 

Mildred’s Married Life. 

Mildred and Elsie. 

Mildred at Home. 


Mildred’s Boys and Girls. Each 16mo, $1.25. 


Proverbs in Porcelain 


Large-Paper Edition, to which is added Au 
Revoir, a dramatic vignette by AUSTIN Dogson, 
with illustrations by “BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 
with impressions of the illustrations in text on 
india paper. The full pages on “Imperial Ja- 
pan.” Price, $12.00 net. 

The plain edition of this charming book was published 
in November. Mr. Partridge is believed by many to be 
the coming foremost illustrator in England. But sev- 


enty-five copies of the limited edition were allotted to 
America. 


The Journal of 
Martha Pintard Bayard 


London, 1794-1797. Edited by S. BAYARD 
Dop. With two portraits in photogravure. 
Printed on Dickinson deckel-edge paper. The 
typography by De Vinne. A dainty book. 16mo. 
$1.50. 

Mrs. Bayard was the wife of Samuel Bayard, who was 
appdinted by Washington agent of the United States in 
the British Admiralty courts under the Jay treaty. Of 
Mrs. Bayard it is said; *‘To have known Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton, day and John Adams, and_ fre- 
quently to have seen George the Third and his cabinet 
ministers; to Mave been well acquainted with many of 
the American generals, and with their antagonists, Lord 
Cornwallis, Sir Henry Clinton, and Col, Tarleton; to 
have been on terms of intimacy with six of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence; and to have known 
Lords Eldon, Mansfield, and Stowell, Burke and Barre, 
Fox and Pitt, Sheridan, Wilberforce,and Warren Hast- 
ings, is a very remarkable record fora young American 
of thirty.” 


. . . 
Links in a Chain 
By MARGARET SUTTON Briscok, author of 
Perchance to Dream. 16mo0. $1.00. 
CONTENTS: 
A Side Light. 
The man revealed. 
His 1. O. U. 
The chain twists. 
The Note Redeemed, 
Turn, fortune, turn thy wheel. 


LINK ist. 
LINK 2ND. 


LINK 3RD. 


Link 4TH. An Apple of Discord. 
Bud, blossom, and fruit. 
LINK 5TH. Mr. Atwood’s wife. 


The united Links. 


Dorothy Wordsworth 


A Story of a Sister’s Love. By EpMUND 
Lee. This beautiful biography of the sister of 
the poet has been out of print for some time, and 
a new edition is issued in response to an urgent 
demand. 16mo, in dainty binding. Price, $1925. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 


No. 5 East 19th St., New York 





‘TIFFANY-GLASS-&: DECORATING: COMPANY: 


*-FURNISHERS:& GLASS‘WORKERS DOMESTIC :& ECCLESIASTICAL 


-DECORATIONS: 


-MEMORIALS: 


. 333-70. 341 - FOURTH - AVENUE : NEW: YORK: 





SAPOLIO 





LIKE A GOOD TEMPER, 
“SHEDS A BRIGHTNESS 
EVERY WHERE.” 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 
An Island Garden 


By CELIA THAXTER, author of “ Among the 
Isles of Shoals,’ etc. With twelve full-page 
Illustrations in color, and several smaller ones, 
by CHILDE HASSAM, vo, attractively bound, 
$4.00, met. 

Mrs. Thaxter, who has spent a large part of her 
life on Appledore, the largest of the Isles of Shoals, 
here tells the secret of the Hower-garden by her cot- 
tage which is one of the chief attractions of the 
islands and the wonder of the thousands who visit 
them every summer. Colored Illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the engaging volume. 


Brave Little Holland, and 
What She Taught Us 


By WiLt1AM ELLiot Grirris, D.D., author of 

* Japan,” “ The Lily Among Thorns,” ** Matthew 

Calbraith Perry,’ etc.e With Illustrations. 16mo, 

$1.25. In Riverside Library for Young People, 

small 16mo, 75 cents. 

By three visits to Holland, and careful study of 
Dutch-American archives, Dr. Griffis has gained 
material for a very interesting account of Holland 
and the debt we owe her for her contribution to 
American liberty and order. 


Bayou Folk 


By Kate CHOPIN. 16mo, $1.25. 

A pretty book of tales drawn from life among the 
Creoles and Acadians of Louisiana. They represent 
with fidelity and spirit characters and customs un- 
familiar to most readers; they are admirably told, 
with just enough dialect for local color; and they 
can hardly fail to be very popular. 


A Bird-Lover in the West 


A delightful book of bird experiences and obser- 
vations in Ohio, Utah, and Colorado, by OLIVE 
THORNE MILLER, author of “ In Nesting Time,” 
** Bird-Ways,” *‘ Little Brothers of the Air,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Does God Send Trouble ? 


By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn, author of “Into His Marvellous Light.” 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

Dr. Hall describes this book as “ an earnest effort 
to discern between Christian tradition and Christian 
faith.” It is dedicated ‘to all who sorrow over the 
sorrows of humanity.” 


Zachary Phips 

By Epwin LASSETTER BYNNER. Riverside 

Paper Series. 50 cents. 

A notable historical novel, including Burr’s re- 
bellion, the battle of New Orleans, and other impor- 
tant incidents. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


APRIL 
166 Pages: 64 Illustrations. 
A BATTLE-SHIP IN ACTION. Bvy Lieut. S 


A. Staunton, U.S.N. With 10 Illustrations 
by R. F. Zocsaum. 

THE WRITING ON THE WALL. A Stovy. 
By Ricaarp Harprixe Davis, 

THE ENGLISH SENATE. By Grorce W. 
SMALLEY. 

THE MONUMENT TO CORDER. A Story. 
By Eva Witper McGrasson, 

YALE UNIVERSITY. By Professor Arruur 
T. Haney, 

SPRING IN A SIDE STREET. A Vignette 
of Manhattan, By Branper Marruews, 
With 4 Illustrations by W. I. Smep.ey. 

THE WINTER'S TALE. 9 Illustrations by Ep- 
win A. ApBev. With Comment by Anyprew 
Lana. 

AN INTERRUPTED STORY. By Wittiam 
McLennan. With an Illustration by C. S. 
Reinnanr. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM'S STUD-FARM AND 
HUNTING FOREST. By Pou.rney Biae- 
row. With 13 Illustrations by Freprric 
REMINGTON. 

THEIR STORY. By Greorce A. Hipparp, 
With an Illustration by W. H. Hype. 

AN AFFAIR OF THE HEART. AStory. By 
Grace Kine. 

THE PROMISED LAND. A Story. By Owen 
Wisrer. With 4 Illustrations by Freperic 
REMINGTON, 

A VIGOROUS POLITICIAN OF THE OLDEN 
TIME. By Joun Giumer Speen. 

A PALE GIRL’S FACE. The History of a 
Scoop. By Ewan Macrnrrson. 

TRILBY. A Story. By Grorer pu Maurier. 
Part II. With 15 Illustrations by the Au- 
thor. 

POEMS by W.D. Howe.ts, Evizaneru Stuart 
Pue.ps, and James E, LEARNED, 

EDITOR'S STUDY. By Cuartrs Duprey 
WARNER. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER contains an illustrated 
story by F. Hopkinson Suirn and other hu- 
morous Sketches and Illustrations, 


LITERARY NOTES. By Laurence Hutton, 
Now Ready 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 








2GILL ENGRAVING C0. Cpa BYERS | G 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVERS for 





AND MOST OF THE |! EADING MAGAZINES 





Important Books 


None Like It: A Plea for the Old 
Sword. By Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., 
author of “ The People’s Bible,” etc. 12mo, 
Gre os 08 cote oP Waris ss Pade ose 1.25 

** Sounds the right tone for the inspiration of the Bible, 
when he Re mo for its moral and spiritual energizing 
ower as the most conclusive proof that the Bible is the 
ord of God. . A work ot solid value.”’— 7he Outlook, 

Among the Matabele. By Rey, 
David Carnegie. With an account of 
Khama, Chief of the Bechuanas; and 
several portraits and other illustrations. 
Chee WE i 55.0 on so h.c bea oe ss .60 

“A timely and interesting account of the last of the 
independent races of South Africa.”— 7he Nation. 

The Conversion of India, from Pan- 
tenus to the Present Time, A.D. 193- 
1893. Being Lectures delivered before the 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary on 
the Graves Foundation. By George Smith, 
C.LE., LL.D., author of “ Henry Martyn,” 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth...... 1.50: 


‘* The book is written in a simple and easy style, is very 
fair and impartial] in its tone, is the result of conscientious 
diligence, and gives promise of great usefulness.” — 7he 
New York Observer. 


The Christian Society. By Prof. 
Geo. D. Herron. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 1.00. 
Comprises the Lectures delivered with great success; 
before the University of Michigan, Princeton College,. 
and other institutions of learning. 

Every-Day Religion; or, The Com-~ 
mon Sense Teaching of the Bible. By 
Hannah Whitall Smith, author of “ The 
Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life. Second 
édition. “r2m0, cloth»... 60.0005. 1.00 

“Bright, helpful, fervent, and to the point.”—Zhe- 

Sunday-School Times. 

Foreign Missions After a Century. 
By Rev. J. S. Dennis, D.D. Second edi~ 
tion, thoroughly revised. 8vo, cloth.. 1.50 

“ A broad, philosophical, and syeeiatic view of mis~ 
sionary work.” — The Independe nt 

Paul Errington and Our Scarlet 
Prince. By J. McD. Leavitt, D.D. 12mo,. 
RI es ee a ets Ue Deis 6. 01g 6 1.00: 


Concerning the Roman Catholic Church in its relations. 
to American civilization. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A new monthly magazine devoted to Current 
Religious 1 Literature. April o~ contains sketch 
of Prof. Geo. D. Herron, by B, Fay Mills, and por- 
trait. 25 cents per annum. Sample free. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO : 148 & 150. Madison Street. 
TORONTO: 140 & 42 Yonge Street. 





THE GHURC H BELL HMENT ae: AES and 


S. te on 
Purest, Bell etal, LLS and Tin.) 


i! ogue. 
McSHANE BELL r Erleg and Catale TIMORE, MD- 





Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be, published under this heading at one dollar a 
week, Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A. SUCCESSFUL and experienced articulation 
teacher of deaf and partially deaf children desires E 
position, as resident or visiting teacher, in a famil 
school, Aural development, speech, and i, “rea oe. 
Stammering cured, Highest references. Address, y 
iegser only, Miss A. FRENCH, 221 East 68th St., N. 

ity 


WANTED-—Tenant, for the season, for “ The Out- 
look,” a fine country residence, furnished, at Davenport 
Ridge, Stamford, Conn. Has twenty rooms; modern 
conveniences ; water and landscape views unrivaled. 

For descriptive pamphlet, etc., aprly to A. B. DAVEN- 
PORT, 26 Court St., Brooklyn, 


Pda Sn FOR PRICE, “ delivered at your door,” 
tp Magic Sugar and Syrup, tasting as it did on the 
old farm. The “first run” is best. COURTNEY E, 
FERRIS, Smyrna, N. Y. 


A TEACHER of training and experience is open 
to engagements to lecture on Physiology, Chemistry, and 

tany. For terms and references address A. F. H., 
No. 6,020, Outlook Office. 


THE ae: of a prominent church desires an 
immediate loan of $ Good interest ; ample security. 
Address PASTO R ‘No. 6,129, care Outlook, Astor 
Place, New York City. 


POSITION of companion or housekeeper by a lad 
with highest reference as to character and d abality. Would 
travel eo invalid. Address Mrs. M. E. F., 55 W. 87t 

, New York 
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THE PLYMOUTH HYMNAL | 


Rev. CHAS. H. RICHARDS, D.D., 
Central Congregational Church, Philadelphia, Pa. : 

‘* | have gone over the Plymouth Hymnal carefully, and have enjoyed 
it thoroughly, from preface to conclusion. Admirable taste has been 
exercised both in what has been retained and what has been excluded. { 
It is free from a great mass of didactic and unpoetic verse which has 
burdened so many books, and it has a rare wealth of new material. 
The music is well edited, some of the new pieces being very delightful, 
and the representation of the best modern composers being large.. It is 
beautifully printed, and is in every respect a splendid book.’’ 

A request on a postal card will bring you specimen pages 


for examination. Specimen 
pastors for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., 13 Astor Piace,. N. Y. 


EDITED BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


(returnable) copies sent to 
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Bits of Fun 


“T always did enjoy an intellectual feast,” 
said the cannibal as he ate the Yale man.— 
Life. 

Little Girl (looking at impressionistic land- 
scape)—Mamma,what made him think it looked 
like that >—/arlem Life. 


Nedders—What’s a bon mot? Slowitz— 
Something you always think of after it’s too 
late to say it.— Chicago Record. 

The editor who is always feeling the pulse 
of the people is not really interested in their 
heart-beats. It is his own circulation that he 
is looking after.—Zz/e. 


“T wish,” said a railway passenger as a 
bunch of comics was dropped into his lap by 
the train-boy, “that these people would quit 
poking fun at me.”— Washington Star. 


In Age or in Lying ?>—Judge—How old are 
you, miss? Spinster (after a long pause, 
angrily)—Twenty-eight, if you must know it. 
Judge—Now there, that isn’t half as bad as I 


-expected.— Fliegende Blitter. 


“We won’t print any such stuff as that!” 
said the editor, loftily, as he handed back the 
manuscript. “ Well, you needn’t be so haughty 
about it,” retorted the irregular contributor ; 
“you're not the only one who won’t print it.” 
—Puck. 


“What is that dog good for, anyhow?” 
asked Cynicus, pointing to Canis’s St. Bernard, 
which was lying near by, looking dignified. 
“Good for!” retorted Canis; “that dog is a 
perfect gentleman; he’s not supposed to be 
good for anything.” — Puck. 


Perdita—He bears a great resemblance to 
your family, don’t you think ? Penelope—Yes, 
but no wonder. We have lots of Old Colony 
stock in our blood, and he has lots of Old 
Colony stock, papa says, in his safety deposit 
vaults.— Raymona’s Monthly. 


Evidently Not a Church-going Man.—Kil- 
jordan—I saw you at church this morning. 
How did you like the sermon? Shadbolt— 
Pretty well. The preacher made one asser- 
tion, though, that he didn’t substantiate. He 
said: “ He that is not Forrest is McGinnis.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


A certain debating society is discussing the 
question as to which is the angrier—the hus- 
band who goes home and finds that the dinner 
is not ready, or the wife who has dinner ready 
and whose husband does not come home. It 
is believed that the debate will end in a draw.— 
Worthington’s Magazine. 


Old Aunt Fannie, who “ does washin’,” lives 
up in the West End, and has a very fair clien- 
tage. ‘The other day she obtained an addition 
to the number, who, after making all necessar 
arrangements, asked the old lady for her éd- 
dress. ‘ Ya-as, sir, Colonel, mah ’dress, cer- 
nly, Colonel. Well, I lives on M Street in 
‘the raar of de alley, not far from de hydrant 
whar de boys play ball, and across from de 
bureau ” (brewery).— Washington Post. 


Chief Justice Jeremiah Black, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in reviewing a case which came up 
from the court of his old friend Judge Moses 
Hampton, remarked that “surely Moses must 
have been wandering in the wilderness when 
he made his decision,” and sent the case back 
to the lower court. Judge Hampton, on its 
second trial, took occasion to remark that, 
although he would have to submit to the 
higher authority, yet he still thought he was 
right, “in spite of the lamentations of Jere- 
miah.”— 7he Green Bag. 


Great Statesman (after being called out of 
bed at 2 o’clock A.M. and graciously submitting 
toa long interview on “ The ‘Tariff and its Tink- 
ers” in a cold room)—And now, may I ask, my 
dear young friend, if you will kindly send me 
twenty copies of this interview when it appears 
in the great daily which you so ably represent ? 
Dear Y. F. (briskly)—Oh, this ain’t for no 

“paper! You see, I belong to the School of 
Journalism, and had orders to practice on a 
tush interview with some well-known politician, 
‘80 I just came to see you. Much obliged, sir; 
-§00d-morning, sir!— 7ruth. 





N paint the best is the cheapest——Don’t be 
misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 
you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 
times as long. . 

Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 
the following are sure: 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). * JEWETT" (New York). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”" (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

* ATLANTIC” (New York). “JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
‘“* BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). **MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** BRADLEY ” (New York). ** MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). **RED SEAL” (St. Louis), 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). “SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 
**CORNELL” (Buffalo). ‘“*SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

‘* DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) **SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). **ULSTER ” (New York). 

‘ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh), +» “UNION ” (New York), 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 
Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a coms 
dination of perfectly purc colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York 








BICYCLES 


The 
Lightest 





Made upon Sold upon 


Merit 


Strongest 


BICYCLES 


A. B.C. Bicycle Details in our Catalogue. 


WARWICK CYCLE .MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, M 48S. 
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Hickory Bicycles. 


There is only one better bicycle in the world than the Hickory. 
A high grade safety at a price within the reach of all. Hon- 
estly made and honestly guaranteed by an honest, responsible 
company. Material and construction equal to the hest. 
Equipped with Columbia tires, Columbia saddles, Columbia 
pedals, and many other Columbia parts, than which none 
better can be obtained. 

We want agents in unoccupied territory everywhere. 

Write for catalogue and terms to 

HICKORY WHEEL CO., 


South Framingham, Mass. 
SCVTVVVSSTSSSSSsVssssessesssessssssesseses 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip. 
anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning any Transportation Line in the 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, by the Recreation Department, 
The Outlook, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 





TOURS 


| IGHLY EDUCATED, cultured American wo- 

man, having lived and traveled extensively abroad, 
speaking German, French, Spanish, desires position as 
companion to lady or party of ladies going abroad, Can 
take entire charge of travel. Best: city reference. Ad- 
dress CLIO, No. 6,128, care Outlook Co. 








UROPE, 1894- feet pe. 35—42—49-—56 days. 
Sailing on c sunard Line Ju 
eLIAS BROOK NG & , Springfield, Mass. 
MARK PITMAN, New javen, Conn. 





| RITISH ISLES.—A_ Pilgrimage to the principal 

places of historic and literary interest in the British 
Isles. Address Miss MARY R. CADY (third trip to 
Europe), 35 Church St., North Adams, Mass. 


European Parties 


Under the management of 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


Tour of 87 days, $503 Tour of 60 days, £3755 
To sail from Boston by the - fine Steamship “ Gallia,” 
Cunard Line, June 23. 

National Press Tour, days, 0; Lawyers’ 
Tour. 47 days, $250; Physic tians’ . 47 days, 
$300. To sail rom New York by the “Spaarndam,’ 
Commodore Ship of the Royal lotheriands 
Mail Line, july. 7 

Send AT ONCE for circulars and references. 








— Excursions and individual tickets. 

UROPE. Ogean tickets | 4} all lines. Tourist 

Gazette free. H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway 

N. Y. (Est. 1844.) Official Ticket Agents for Chie 
Trunk Lines. 


‘TOURS Toe EUROPE 


Send for ipineraries to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. VY. $320 upwards ; all expenses. Selling 
June Juiy FALL TOUR TO. HOLY LAND 








[taly, Central Europe, Spain 


SIXTH SEASON. For Minerery address 
Mr. E. C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., utes Mass. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Special Features Select Parties 
Organized 1882. 6o%e Illustrated“‘Itinerary.” 
H.S. Paine,A.M.,M.D. Albany, N. Y. 


EU RO PE Send stamps for our Programs of 
azo for pearl 2 mos. SUMMER TRAVEL 
‘O AND COACHING PARTIES through 

E NGL AND. etc. The Thomas Foreign Tourist -Co., 

1512 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Penn. 








Boating, Fishing, Swimming, 
Base-Ball, Tennis, Bicycling, 
Under the Direction of 
Special Instructors. 
Lectures in History, 
Illustrated by Visits 
to Historic Points. 


for illustrated circular to 


The Champlain Natural History Camp 


AN IDEAL OUTING FOR BOYS 










Lessons in 
Natural History 
from the 
ae Book of Nature, 
by a 
College 
Instructor, 


Special 
Instruction 
in any Study, 


-+ Boys Prepared 

—— for 

College 
Examinations. 


For further information pay nd J G. “MacVIC AR, A. M. PRINCIPAL MONTCLAIR MILITARY 


ACADEMY, Montclair, N. J 





California 


Sea Beach Hotel 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Bay of 
Monterey, commanding the finest land and marine view 
on the Pacific Coast. Mod orn improvements; flower gar- 
dens; surf bathing; most equable temperature in Cali- 
fornia. Six miles from the Big Trees. For terms 
and illustrated souvenir of Sea Beach Hotel and City of 
Santa Cruz apply to JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 











Colorado — 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by . BARNETT, Proprietor. 








EUROPE S00TLAND to SWITZERI.AND. 


Most complete Tour of the season, 
Also short Tour, Scotland, England, Paris, #175. 
Address Rev. H. A. TODD, A.M., Corona (L.I.), N. Y. 














RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Souther California sent on 
request by C. BILICKE & CO, 











CARLETON HOTEL Pasadena, Cal— 


. ; stric a 3 first-class a 
ily and tourist hotel. American and European_ plan. 
Centrally located. Sunny rooms. Terms reasonable. 





PASADENA, CAL. 

HOTEL GREEN Accommodation for 400 

guests. Cerupicean entire block. a TORY Se one 
G. G. GRE Jwner HOLMES, Mer 





‘Hotel Pleasanton 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The largest, best ef Hote and most liberally managed 

Family and Tourist otel in San Francisco. American 

Plan only. Rates Ppa ¢ upwards per SB, 
AMPBELL 1. HEDGE, Proprietor. 





Hotel Terracina 
REDLANDS, CAL. 


In the beautiful San Bernardino Valley. Magnificent 
scenery. A wonderful combination of Roses, Lillies, 
Orange-blossoms, and snow-capped Mountains. 

Wm. M. Tisdale, Mer. Campbell T. Hedge, Prop. 


MOUNTAIN RESORT "COTTAGES | 


Correspondence solicited. Addre 
J. H. JEWETT, Green Mountain Falls, Colo. 





Connecticut 





CREST yi k1um GREENWICH, CT. 


Absolutely healthful ; very gocessible 5 superior accommo- 
dations; home comforts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 





Florida 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Hotel San Marco 


A modern hotel in a superb location. Perfect 
sanitary appointments ; liberal management ; reason- 
able prices. Capacity, 500. Music by 


The Imperial Hungarian Gypsy Band 


Send forterms and circulars.. BLANCHARD & HAGER. 








Georgia 


H. # BL AKE SWEET WATER PARE HOTEL 

Lithia Springs,Ga. Baths and 
Waters cure Rheumatism, Kidney and Bladder troubles. 
Late of Pass Christian and Manitou. 








HARNETT HOUSE 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
Remodeled and enlarge Electric cars to and from all 





Depots and Wharves. ay reduced to AASs mer 
day. M. L. 





Massachusetts 





The Newton Nervine 


A Sanitorium of the highest character for nervous 
invalids, especially those requiring the Rest Treat- 
ment. Nine miles from Boston. 

N. EMMONS PAINE, M.D., West Newton, Mass. 





Maryland 





ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { yey ne 


Baltimore 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—sun parlor on top of house, overlooking the City of 
Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay. Healthiest mode of 
heating in the world. Chattolanee Springs Water served 
without extra a For illustrated book address The 
Outlook or WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 





Michigan 


IF YOU ARE 
ILL 


If you or any of your family 
are ill and want expert medical 
or surgical treatment, send ad- 
dress on postal to America’s 
Ideal Remedial Institute, Zhe 
Alma Sanitarium, Alma, Mich- 
tgan, and they will send you 
one of their elegant illustrated 
pamphlets. Ask for full descrip- 
tion and account of valuable 
Alma Bromide Water. 


WE ARE NOT 
A HOSPITAL 


ALMA SANITARIUM, ALMA, MICH. 
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SANITARIUM § 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


. 
APIS E SL 
> wh eo 








As seen from Lebanon Valley R.R. a 


i OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 


Le 





at 


y HIS Sahitarium has been in successful operation for over thirty-five years. It \ it 
is situate on a slope of the South Mountain, one and a half miles from ¢ 


Reading. Heated by steam and open grates. 
modious and airy. Drainage unsurpassed. Piazzas whole length and breadth of the 2 


Lebanon Valley R.R. Station at Wernersville, and nine miles from the city of 


The halls are wide, and rooms com- iP 
f) 


building. Fine gymnasium. The panoramic view and scenery are most beautiful, 
stretching out as far as the eye can reach, over varied landscape of valley, hill, and 


» 


institutions of this kind in the country, 


2] oe op 7 ide, Uh) / — a 
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7 mm, 


+ a> ba 


We have the various appliances and methods of treatment found in first-class 


4) 
Unequaled as a four-season Sanatorium. Send for new illus- iD 
trated pamphlet to Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Wernersville, Pa. Ni 


mountain. The air the year round is dry and bracing; dew is unknown here. The 7 " 
air in winter is delightfully tonic and bracing, as well as mild and warmer than in Ye 
the valley below us. The Pavilion Spring Water is soft and pure, and wonderfully p 

curative in kidney, liver, and stomach diseases. Wy, 


AT ra Pky 
was ee Yar 
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New York 





The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 

Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 

Personal Care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 

Elegant fir e-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphalt Roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
bells, safety iy om telegraph, telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision of } Emma P, Ewing, of Chautayqua 
Cooking Ag 

On line D., L. & W. R. R., between New York and 
Buffalo. Open all the ob For illustrated circular, etc., 
address I ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’ y. 





NT ERPINES”’-—A beautiful, quiet, restful 
Jome’”’ for the nervous invalid ; 60 miles from 
New York City; 800 ft. above sea-level. jpreenente 
in avery way desirable. Sanitation verfec 
Goshen, N.Y. FREDERICK V SEW ARD, M.D., 
Re sident P hysiciz an. 





Pennsylvania 


BELLE ALTO te A 
Overlooking the Picturesque Lebanon yaley. Soft 


Spring Water and Pure Mountain Air. He ate 5 of 
location unsurpassed. EBEN. Y J 





Wernersville, Pa. 


PRESTON’S 
SUNNYSIDE 


A delightful Mountain Resort. Open all the year. 
Four hours from New York; two hours from Phila- 
delphia. For illustrated pamphlet address 

JAMES H. PRESTON. 

Note.—Preston’s Sunnyside is not a medical 

institution. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


YHOCORUA, N. H.—To let, furnished, for the sum- 

J mer,a new ¢-roomed cotta age. near and overlooking 
Lake Chocorua. Address M., G., S., 107 Irving St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 











NGLEWOOD, N. J.—Artist’s house to let, fur- 

nished, from June ist to Oct. ist. Finest situation 

and view: 20 minutes’ walk to station (carriages 25 cts.) ; 

10 minutes to Palisades Woods; 20 minutes to Salt 

Meadows. 12 rooms. including 7 bedrooms and large 

studio, Perfect drainage aud water supply. Address 
Box 405, Englewood, 





) 


of a place to spend the summer. 


ES ENON IN 
SLED 


Write now (a postal will do) 


to the Recreation Department of The Outlook (Astor Place, New 


York) for suggestions and information. 


Facts about any 


summer resort in the world, any railway time-table, the circular 
of any hotel or boarding-house, sailings of steamships, hints about 
routes—whatever you want to know—will be sent postpaid, 


without charge, on application. 





New Jersey 


New York City 





The ALBEMARLE 


Virginia Ave. and Beach 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Lenten and Easter seasons especially attractive. 
Beautiful illustrated booklet mailed on application. 
CHAS. E. COPE, Prop. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
non the ocean front. Thoroughly modern and complete. 
ot and cold sea-water baths, passenger elevator, etc. 
Send for ores illustrated booklet 
. ROBE RTS & SONS. 


THE ELKTON ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


Open all ~ben all the year. Write Recreation Dept. for circulars 


Hotel Wellington 


Kentucky Ave., near the Beach. Open all the 
year, Atlantic City, N. J. Bright, cheerful, 
and homelike. M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 




















THE 


Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., N. Y. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot 
The leading hotel of moderate cost in the city of 
New York. 
Central location—right in the center of the theater 
and shopping district. Baggage to and from 42d St. 
depot free. 


kooms $1.00 per day and upwards 
Send postal for 138-page Guide of New York City. 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


yond resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites, of 
rooms with baths. Dry, tonic air. Massage, Electricity, 
all baths and all remedial appliances. Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. New Turkish and Russian baths. 
Send for illustrated circular. 











Fore RENT—Two Ccuntry Houses, near Newburgh, 
. Fully furnished, and all comforts of first-class 
places. i or plans we varticulars inquire of owner, 
a ROE, 35 Broadway, Room &o. 





TRAVEL 





ALL WINTER RESORTS IN 
Florida, Cuba, and 
West Indies 


can be reached direct by the 


Railway and Steamship Lines of 


THE PLANT SYSTEM 


and its connections from the 
NORTH, EAST, and WEST 


The three magnificent Hote ls of the PLANT SYSTEM 
in Florida, Mr. J. H. KinG, Manager, 
now open tor se ason. 


SEMINOLE, at Winter Park 
TAMPA BAY, at Tampa 
THE INN, at Port Tampa 


Excursions to Jamaica. Second trip leaves Port 
Tampa about March tst. Third trip about March 
12th. 

Tri-weekly service, via Plant Steamship Line, from 
Port Tampa to Key West and Havana ; also to ali 
fishing gy and hunting resorts of the Gulf Coast. 

Li “Secure tickets reading via ae s of the PLANT 
SYSTE: M and CONNEC TION 

Three daily trains with throug we Pullman Slee ping- 
Cars from the North and E ast, via Pennsylvania 
R.R. and Atlantic Coast Line; also via Steamship 
Lines from Boston, New York, and Baltimore to 
Savannah, connecting with S. F. & W. Ry. (Plant 
System). 

For C ae ulars, Maps, Time-Tables, etc., apply to 

M. DAV IDSON, Gen. Pass. ‘Agt., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
|: D. HASHAGEN, East. Agt. | 261 Broadway, 
“RED. ROBLIN, Trav. Pass. Agt. f (Room A),N. 
A. P. LANE, Agent, 268 Washington St., Boston 
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Financial 


There is no teature worth reporting in our 
money market that changes it in the least from 
the conditions that have ruled for the past 
five or six months. The persistency with 
which money is withheld from investments, 
either in the securities on the Exchange 
or in any other direction, is the measure 
of distrust which rules. Our own state of 
unsettlement and distrust is exaggerated, 
so far as the trading and investing in Ameri- 
can securities and shares is concerned, in 
the foreign markets, where they are not so 
fully conversant with our financial and com- 
mercial status as we are. With such vast 
sums of money on deposit in the banks here, 
and remaining so long unused, it goes without 
saying that values are not temporarily de- 
pressed, but are seriously menaced. How 
long our railways will show earnings shrunken 
15 per cent. to 20 per cent. from their normal 
figures, or how long our exchanges, both do- 
mestic and foreign, will exhibit a decline of 25 
per cent. or more in trade figures, are ques- 
tions which railway managers and owners and 
merchants alike are anxiously asking ; while 
manufacturers are equally solicitous as to the 
30 per cent. or more reduction of products 
from their mills and shops. The passage of 
the Bland Seigniorage Coinage Bill by the 
Senate on Thursday of this week has intro- 
duced a new disturbing factor into the situa- 
tion, and now everybody is in suspense until it 
is known whether this last enactment is to 
become law or is to be vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 

We spoke in last week’s column of the mys- 
tery which puzzles the large gold shipping 
bankers with reference to the scarcity of ster- 
ling bills in the market ; when we consider our 
large merchandise exports during the past 
eight months, now that the Government statis- 
tics are at hand, presenting the facts about 
these exports, the mystery deepens. The 
month of February exhibits an excess of 
merchandise exports of $16,569,516, to which 
we must add the net exports of silver bullion, 
which, for the month, are $3,271,320; here we 
have nearly $20,000,000 of excess of exports 
against about $12,000,000 excess of imports in 
February of 1893, or a change in our favor of 
$32,000,000. For the eight months of the fis- 
cal year the excess of exports is, in merchan- 
dise, $218,679,552, and in silver bullion $25,236,- 
685, making an aggregate in our favor of 
$244,000,000 in the time named, against an 
aggregate in our favor of about $38,000,000 
last year for the corresponding period; and 
yet, with this great balance of $244,000,000, 
the excess of gold imports for the same eight 
months this fiscal year amounts to only $53,- 
303,339 ; this leaves $190,000,000 excess of 
merchandise exports the payment for which 
does not appear in our exchanges. If we allow 
$70,000,000 for foreign freights and insurance, 
we still have $120,000,000 which can only be 
accounted for in the payment of interest, 
the return of our securities, and in the with- 
drawal of capital by foreign bankers. 

The New York Central Railway Company 
reports its business for the last quarter, ending 
March 31, partly estimated, with net surplus, 
after fixed charges, at $927,000, against $825,- 
000 in the same quarter last year. Notwith- 
standing the gross was $700,000 less this year’s 
quarter than for 1893, after paying the 1% 
per cent. dividend for the quarter there is a 
deficit of $235,000, against a deficit for the 
same quarter last year of $292,000. The ex- 
hibit for nine months, after payment of fixed 
charges and dividends, shows a surplus of 
$306,700, against a surplus of $57,500 for the 
same nine months of 1893. The Western 
Union Telegraph Company shows net earn- 
ings, after fixed charges, for the quarter ending 
in March, of about $800,000, with a deficit, 
after 114 per cent. dividend, of over $300,000o— 
a decline of about 33 per cent. in net earnings 
as compared with the quarter of 1893, which 
is a fair index of general shrinkage in our 
domestic exchanges, representing the decrease 
in the volume of National commerce. 

Wall Street markets have held steady to 
strong at small advances in Grangers during 
the past week, and with quite an improvement 
in the Industrials, and yet the trading has been 
dull, held in suspense by the causes named. 





The bank statement is as follows: 


LOOMS, INCTEASC.......560000cccce0e $3,108,600 
CE MORE. 056 skosewsbaees eos 1,219,200 
Legal tenders, increase............. 2,240,400 
Deposits, increase.........+.+ ++ « 7,162.700 
RESCTVE, INCTEASE....c0ccceccccccede 1,668,925 


This gives the banks a surplus reserve of 
$77.302,300. Money closes I per cent. on 
call. WALL STREET. 


A Portuguese Prince’s Quin- 
Centennial 


Great were the celebrations on Sunday, 
March the fourth, at Oporto, the town of his 
birth, on the occasion of the five hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Prince Henry 
(Dom Enrique el Navegador), to whose pri- 
mary inspiration Portuguese maritime power 
and possessions are due, and to whom we owe 
the discovery of more than one-half of the 
globe. As a young man he obtained such 
great military renown that he was asked in 
turn by Juan II. of Castile, by Henry V. of 
England, by the Emperor, and by the Pope, 
to command their respective forces. But he 
would none of them, having already heard 
from the Moors of the strange and rich towns 
of Africa from which they had said the 
stranger and richer towns of India were within 
sailing distance. He had already decided on 
an attempt, visionary as it seemed, to reach 
India by rounding Africa. At that time the 
Venetians were the greatest navigators, and 
Cape Nun was supposed to be the earth’s 
farthest point. Prince Henry had long been 
devoting himself to the study of mathematics 
and astronomy, had built the first observatory 
in Portugal and established its first school of 
navigation. For forty years he furnished, at 
his own pains and expense, successive fleets 
which discovered the Madeiras, the Azores, 
and the African coast as far south as Sierra 
Leone. Though the Prince died before the 
fulfillment of his darling desire, the doubling 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and the conse- 
quent opening to the world of a sea-route to 
India, yet that which had hitherto been the 
passion and perseverance of an individual now 
became the heritage and impetus of a whole 
nation. Portugal and the world would hardly 
have realized the epoch-making events at the 
end of the fifteenth century had it not been 
for that indomitable spirit which came into 
being at the end of the fourteenth. 


German Opera 


The immense popular as well as artistic suc- 
cess of the recent performances of Wagner’s 
“ Walkiire ” at Carnegie Music Hall, in this 
city, has led Mr. Walter Damrosch to arrange 
for another rendering of ‘ Walkiire,” at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, on Monday even- 
ing, March 27, and a performance of “ Gétter- 
dammerung” on Wednesday evening, March 
28. These performances will be for the bene- 
fit of the University Settlement Society and 
the New York Kindergarten Association. 
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All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If vou 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
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SIMPLE, CHEAP, and EFFECTIVE 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any pen, 100 

copies can be made. 50 copies of typewriter manusc ript 

produced in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and samples 
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AGENTS WAN 
LAWTON & CO. 
22 Vesey St., New York 
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is between the teeth—where 
the ordinary brush does not 
clean. That is the reason 
the PropHyLactic TooTit 
Brusu is universally en- 
dorsed by dentists. It cleans 
between the teeth, In use, 
follow directions. Sold every- 
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postpaid. A book about the 
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Warm Clothing 


In writing about “ Clothing as a Protection 
Against Cold,” Dr. Robson Roose, an Eng- 
lish authority, lays much stress on three points 
that are too generally disregarded. Not cloth- 
ing, but plenty of exercise and proper food, are 
the sources of bodily warmth; clothing does 
not give warmth, but only retains that of the 
body. T herefore at least one hour a day 
should be devoted to active exercise, after 
which a cold bath should be taken, if possible, 
and a change of underclothing certainly. 

One heavy garment of any kind is not so 
effective in retaining bodily heat as two much 
lighter garments of that kind. Between sepa- 
rate garments lies a layer of air, warmed from 
the body; and as still air is an excellent non- 
conductor of heat, it keeps the body’s from 
radiation, or going away on the moving outer 
air. 

Another advantage of thin woolen garments 
is that they can be easily reduced or mul- 
tiplied in number worn, to suit changes of 
weather. Many athletic men value this advan- 
tage greatly, and wear two or even three light 
overcoats instead of one heavy one in severely 
cold weather. When a thaw comes, they lay 
one or more off, and so escape the overheat- 
ing and sweating from which the heavy-coated 
suffer during warm winter spells. 

The Japanese and Chinese both understand 
this principle well, and go clad in thin gar- 
ments, each layer formed like its fellow. They 
reduce or add to the number of layers accord- 
ing to the degree of outer cold. 

Moderately loose garments retain the body’s 
warmth much better than tight ones, simply 
because the loose include more air that the 
body has warmed. 

Again, a loosely woven fabric is better than 
one woven closely. This is not commonly 
appreciated enough by civilized people, who 
are apt to choose close-woven, thick garments 
for winter wear. The American Northwest 
Indian knows better. He goes clad in blankets, 
and his squaw weaves him, from small peltries, 
a coarse robe that is wonderfully effective. 

The rabbit or squirrel or sometimes gopher 
skins are cut into strips with the hair or fur on, 
and these strips are woven crisscross so loose- 
ly that a finger can easily be poked through. 
Yet in such a robe one can sleep ina tent with- 
out fire on a far-below-zero night and feel 
positively hot. Soif‘ By oh, Baby Bunting’s” 
mother got that sort of a rabbit-skin to wrap 
Baby Bunting in, the infant was well protected. 
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Spring 
Reefers, 


For little girls 
made of all wool 
navy blue tricots— 
deep coliar, full 
sleeves. 2 and 3 
year sizes for 23.00, 
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id blue Bedford 
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LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 
14th Street, New York 
Bargains in Fine Dry Goods 


BLACK SILKS 
Black Hr; Rigel ay 29e., 39c., 49e. 
fabutai Silks, 27-inch ..... 59e., 69e., _— 
Surahs, very heavy and lustrous, Fe erag 6 
Satin Duchesse........... 8c., 98e., el. oO 


COLORED SI ha 


Figu zured India fuks aeretxs LT ay +, 44¢., 59e., 69e. 
ite China Silk 39e., : Tie 69c., 98e. 


Kaiki Wash Silks, for Shirt Waists. . . 39c., 44e, 
MN igh hates jiwievierievigeiix e's 49¢e., 59. 
Combination Silks, ae 98c., $1. 25 
Novelties to match...... O80. 9 ei. 25, *1.50 


COLORED Bm GOODS 
Hovelty : Suitings, mixed effects, all wool. 39e., 49e. 
Waffle Suitings, mixed effects, all wool.. '79e. and 85e. 
— ‘Worsted Suitings, illuminated. 98e. and #1.19 
test Paris Novelties, neat er 1.49 and #1. 4 
52-inch Spring Cloakings....... 8c., 81.25, #1.4¢ 


BLACK DRESS posi 


French Fancies, all wool ........+- 49c., 69e., 98e. 
French Serges and Cashmeres . 39c., 59c., 65e. 
AID SHE Grenadines « o.c6o:ccccceve : 49¢., 15e., 98e. 
WASH FABRICS 
ID Ce. «5:05. «4.0009 04.0850 We. ” Ae, ee 123.¢. 
Oo Se re +5 9C., Ile. 
Imported Ginghams.............. 196. -» 25c., 35e. 
rae og tases bd 4 0 ene: sa earelear ee 123se., 17e., 30c. 
Challies, French........essssecsoees 49e. and wae 
Satin eT rer rae oe 
TE eer 25e., B35e., es ioc. 
Organdies, French, ......-+++ccceceesss 25e., 35e. 


Fig’d Dimities and Marseilles....... 25e. and 40c. 
White Dotted Swies.....0cccccscs 25e., 30c., 35e. 
N. B.—Illustrated Catalogue, now in press, mailed free. 
(All Mail Orders should bear our Street 
adie 88 as above. 





Spring Garments 


Now ready, our Display of Tailor-Made 
Gowns, rarely, if ever, equaled; carefully 
chosen styles, rich materials, and perfect 
finish. 

Spring Coats, in Cloth, Camel’s Hair, 
Moire, or in Cloth trimmed with Moire. 

Capes in Silk, Grenadine, and Moire 
with and without Lace combinations. 

In Silk Waists, a great variety, to meet 
every demand of taste, style, and price. 

Suit and Cloak Department — Second 
Floor. 


James MCreery& Co 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 
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SILK AND WOOL 


and 
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Dress Fabrics 


English and Scotch Suitings, 
Diagonals, Armures, Serges, 
Fancy Weaves, Mixtures, 
Homespuns, Hopsackings, 
Silk and Wool Crepons, 
Stripe and Check Suitings, 
Printed Challies, 
White, Cream, and 
Colored Crepons, 
Tissues and Light Fabrics, 


for Evening and House Wear. 


Zephyr Batiste Robes 


a Special Novelty. 
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New York 
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About People 


—One of the largest Sunday-school classes 
in Washington is taught by Associate Justice 
Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court. 

—The candidacy.of the poet and humorist, 
Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, for the Mayoralty 
of Yonkers, N. Y., is exciting much pleasant 
talk in the papers. 

—Professor Hubert Herkomer has put the 
phonograph to a new use, by delivering his 
art lectures into the instrument. Students 
come when they feel like it, and “turn on the 
Professor.” 

—After the retirement of General O. O. 
Howard from active service, he will reside 
at Burlington, Vt., where his son, Captain 
‘Guy Howard, is now engaged in the construc- 
tion of a new cavalry post, Fort Ethan Allen. 

—tThe Shah is about to descend on Europe 
again, and the monarchs, especially of Russia, 
Germany, and Great Britain, are in despair. 
The- Shah always travels with an enormous 
retinue, and lives according to his wont when 
at home. 

—The birth of an heir to the Chinese throne 
at this time is an event of more than ordinary 
importance to the peace of the Empire. Kuang 
Hsu is the first Emperor of the present dynasty 
whose right of occupancy is not based upon 
lineal descent. 

—The wife of that able ex-Liberal whip, Mr. 
Marjoribanks (pronounced “ Marshbanks”), 
whom fate has so infelicitously shot into the 
peerage, is Lady Fanny Spencer Churchill, a 
sister of Lord Randolph Churchill and of the 
late Duke of Marlborough. 

—According to foreign papers, the ex-Em- 
press Eugénie has given a fabulous sum of 
money as a wedding-gift to her niece, Princess 
Eugénie Letitia, second daughter of Prince 
Charles Bonaparte, who has just been be- 
trothed to Prince Fabrizio Massimo. 

—That representative colored educator, Mr. 
Booker Washington, Principal of the Normal 
and Industrial Institute at Tuskegee, Ala., 
has just delivered a remarkable address before 
the Contemporary Cluo of Philadelphia, and 
has been asked by the Political Science Club 
of Cornell University to repeat it at Ithaca. 

—The death of the famous Justice Stephen 
recalls the last great trial over which he pre- 
sided, that of Mrs. Florence Maybrick, who, 
in August, 1889, was convicted of causing the 
death of her husband by the use of arsenic, 
and who is now in Woking Prison, her death- 
sentence having been commuted to imprison- 
ment for life. 

—The late William Frederick Poole, whose 
services with regard both to library manage- 
ment and to the indexing of periodical litera- 
ture will long be gratefully remembered, was 
seven or eight years in going through Yale, 
being continually obliged to earn money by 
outside labors in order. to pay for his college 
course. While in New Haven he was made 
librarian of a literary society, and, by indexing 
the books after a new plan, he showed such 
a peculiar fitness for work of this kind that 
it decided his future career. 

—The new United States Minister to Para- 
guay and Uruguay, Captain Granville Stuart, 
ought to be able to take care of himself in 
case of the usual South American revolution, 
for he is a man from “away up the gulch,” as 
they say out in Montana, who has not only 
pioneered his way to the top in that State, but 
has long been a terror to cattle-rustlers, and a 
firm defender of border law. Captain Stuart 
is now over sixty, more than six feet tall, and 
with his long white beard recalls the pictures 
of Old Testament patriarchs. 

—Christian IX., Oscar II.,and Leopold II., 
who are well along in years, make a point of 
walking about their capitals in citizen's dress, 
quite unattended save by possibly a favorite 
dog, and are never so happy as when treated 
like ordinary men. It is reserved, however, 
for those mature personages, Alexarfler of 
Servia and Abbas of Egypt, ¢¢. seventeen 
and eighteen respectively, by their suscepti- 
bility to flattery and subservience, to compel 
even foreign tourists to be arrested when not 
quick and deferential enough in salutation. 

—In pleasant distinction to the well-known 
exclusiveness of his court, Francis Joseph of 
Austria-Hungary is perhaps the most accessi- 
ble of any monarch to his subjects. On cer- 





tain days, any one, high or low, rich or poor, 
may come and be sure of an audience with the 
kind Kaiser. One day a peasant woman who 
wished the intervention of his Majesty in a 
lawsuit, in order to help matters, brought a 
month-old pig in her arms as a gift. She had 
her interview, but was greatly chagrined when 
the Emperor insisted upon her carrying the 
pig back home again. 

—The eightieth birthday of Mr. Henry W. 
Sage was remembered by the Board of Trus- 
tees of Cornell University, who presented him 
with a silver. memorial vase, allegorically or- 
namented and appropriately inscribed. Mr. 
Sage’s latest gift to Cornell surely demands 
some such acknowledgment. The collection 
of casts in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
alone excels that of the new Sage museum of 
Classical Archeology at Ithaca, where are over 
five hundred full-size plaster casts of Greek 
and Roman bronzes and marbles, and of ex- 
amples in Egyptian, Chaldean, Assyrian, Per- 
sian, and Etruscan sculpture. 

—Prime Minister Crispi was a college boy 
when, against his parents’ wishes, he married 
Rosina Sciarra, the daughter of his landlord. 
She died two years later. His second wife 
was Rosalie Montmasson, the daughter of his 
washerwoman. The love-making had gone on 
through prison bars, for the failure of Maz- 
zini’s revolution in Lombardy had resulted in 
Crispi’s being locked up indefinitely with his 
fellow-plotters, and they were released only on 
condition of being exiled from the country. 
The Premier’s third wife is the daughter of a 
Government official in Syracuse, and is said to 
“ as entertaining as she is rich and charita- 

le. 


Good Cooking 
is one of the chief blessings of every home. To 
always insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., 
use Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
Directions on the label. Take no substitute for the 
Eagle Brand. 





Cupany's 


REX BRAND 
TRACT SEF. 


What equals it for a Soup, 


a Roast, an Entree? 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘From Ranch to 
Table,” an interesting write-up of the cattle in- 
dustry, from the “branding” of the yearltng to 
the “round-up” of the steer into savory Beef 
Extract, sent free; also enough ** Rex” brand to 
give it a good trial, on receipt of 6c. for postage. 


THE OUDAHY PHARMAOEUTIOAL 00, 
- SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


s dest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185<. East 14th Street, N. Y. 























ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, 30, 32, 

and 34 East s7th St., New, York, reopens Thursday, 

Oct. 4th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate Depart- 
ments. Special students admitted. 





7s ACHERS’ COLLEGE, 9 University Place, 
N. Y.—Professional training for general teachers and 
specialists in elementary and secondary schools; in man- 
ual training, science, kindergarten, po rings history and 
languages, form study, cows and co. ore history of art, 

omestic science, general pedagogy. Degrees given by 
Columbia College to both sexes. . Circular of infor- 
mation, Special Circulars, ‘‘ Teachers’ College 
Bulletin.’ 
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sower has no 
second chance. If 
you would at first suc- 
ceed, be sure and start with 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS. 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1894 
contains the sum and substance 
of the latest farming knowl- 
edge. Every planter should 
have it. Sent free. 
D.M. Ferry &Co., 
Detroit, 
Mich. 



















T= CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
—$s500. roth year. ay so-age circular tells what 
education means for a boy here ormation of character 
stands first with us. No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK §S. CURTIS, Ph b. (Yale 69), 
Brookfield Center, Conn. 





Woodside Seminary ox Girs. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. Wumber 
limited. Terms $700. Fall Session opens Sept. 2oth, ’o4. 
Miss Sara J. Situ, Principal, Hartford(sudurés),Conn 





Massachusetts 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FORGIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 
Miss VrYLING WILDER Burrum, A.B., Principal. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 





New Jersey 





HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARA- 
TORY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
ompton, N. J., opens Oct. 3d, 183. Full classical 
and scientific courses. The modern languages, theory of 
music, and complete course in art and physical culture 
included in regular school work.. No extras. - 

nasium. Grounds of 76acres, Send for catalogue to 

Mrs. H. C. DE MILLE. 








Pennsylvania 





BRYN MAWR, PENN. 
MISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 


College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 26, 1894. Address Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE ®*'yuy"woment 


Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under, 

aduate ana graduate instruction. Awardsannually two 

‘uropean Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate Scholar- 
ships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate Fellow- 
ships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teutonics- 
Romance Languages, Mathematics, History or Politics 
Chemistry and Biology. Competition open until April 
ith. Full undergraduate and graduate Courses in these 

epartments, and in Philosophy and Physics. Graduate 
Courses in Semitic languages. For Program or Graduate 
Pamphlet address as above. 








4110 & 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. 13th year. Liberal Education, 
with Preparation for Gollege. French, Art, and Music. 
Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER, Associate Principal. 


Mechanical Drawing 
MECHANICS, MINING, PROSPECTING, ARITH- 
METIC, ETC., may be studied at Home. Write for 
FREE circular to The CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
MECHANICS, Scranton, Pa. 
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‘A Story of a Czar 


The Emperor Nicholas of Russia was in the 
habit of traveling about incognito, accom- 
panied only by one of his Generals, in the 
diligence. On one of these occasions they 
were told on arriving at a postal station that 
the next piece of road was-so bad the diligence 
would take quite three hours to reach the 
town, but if they liked to walk through the 
woods they would get there in half that time. 
As the weather was fine, and the path through 
the woods was said to. be a very good one, the 
Emperor and the General set off on foot. By 
and by they came suddenly to a rapid river, 
but they could see no bridge. A peasant hap- 
pened to come by, and the Czar asked him 
where the bridge was. 

“There is none,” said the peasant. 

“Then is there no way across?” 

“ No—only through the water.” 

“Well, I'll give you ten roubles if you'll 
carry me over.” 

The peasant immediately took the Czar on 
his shoulders, and in a few minutes landed 
him on the opposite shore. 

“Now, ten roubles more to bring my friend 
over.” 

The peasant waded back, took the General 
on his shoulders, and started with him. When 
they got to the middle the Emperor called 
out: 

“T’ll give you twenty roubles to drop him 
into the water!” 

In a moment the General was splashing in 
the river. 

“ A hundred roubles to carry me on,” gasped 
the General. 

The peasant picked him up again, but had 
not gone three steps before the Emperor 
shouted : 

“Two hundred roubles to throw him in 
again!” 

The peasant stood still in perplexity. 

“ Five hundred roubles to carry me to the 
bank!” 

“Eight hundred roubles to drop him!” 

The peasant began to slip the General off 
his back, but the General clutched him tightly 
and cried: 

“A thousand roubles to put me on the 
bank!” 

The Emperor was laughing too much to say 
any more, the General was put on shore, and 
the two, guided by the peasant, reached the 
town. After they had lunched, the General 
made up his official imperial accounts. In 
them were these items: 

“To carrying his Majesty over the river, 
ten roubles; to carrying General A., under 
difficulties graciously created by his Majesty, 
one thousand roubles.” 


Was He the Right Kind? 


The Detroit “ Free Press,” which prints the 
following story, heads it “The Right Kind.” 
Some people would think “An Impudent 
Boy ” a better title : 

“The merchant had arrived at his office as 
early as seven o'clock, and five minutes after 
he got down to his desk, a foxy-looking, bright- 
faced boy came in. The merchant was read- 
ing, and the boy, with his hat off, stood there 
expectantly, but saying nothing. At the end 
of two minutes he coughed slightly, and spoke. 

“« Excuse me, sir,’ he said, ‘but I’m in a 
hurry.’ 

“ The merchant looked up. 

“« What do you want?’ he asked. 

“<«T want a job, if you’ve got one or me.’ 

“Oh, do you?’ snorted the merchant. 
‘Well, what are you in such a hurry about ?” 

“<«Pve got to be, that’s why,’ was the sharp 
response. ‘I left school yesterday evening to 
go to work, and I haven’t got a place yet, and 
I can’t afford to be wasting time. If you can’t 
do anything for me, say so, and I’llskip. The 
only place where I can stop long in is the place 
where they pay me for it.’ 

“The merchant looked at the clock. ‘When 
can you come ?’ he asked. 

“*T don’t have to come,’ replied the young- 
ster; ‘I’m here now, and I’d been at work 
before this, if you’d said so.’ 

_ “Half an hour later he was at it, and he’s 
ikely to have a job as long as he wants it.” 





indisputable Evidence 


Of the Successful Treatment of Consumption 
and Chest Diseases by the English Method 
as Discovered and Practiced by George 
Thomas Congreve. 


SIXTH INTERVIEW 


By the Special Commissioner 


With Mrs. PHILLIPS, of 17 St. Clair Street, 
Glasgow, Relative to the Case of her Son 
(which was published in the weekly papers) 
in February, 1892. 

Had Mr. and Mrs. Phillips followed the course 
adopted by many people and sat down with folded 
hands when told that there was no hope of saving 
their only son’s life, they would beyond all question 
have had to mourn his loss ; but, as a perusal of the 
following lines will show, they took another course. 

This boy had had a severe attack of influenza, 
which left him with a harassing cough and offensive 
expectoration. He had pains at back and front of 
both lungs. The body was wasting, but the feet were 
swelling alarmingly. Altogether his position and 
his prospects of recovery, under ordinary treatment, 
were very slight indeed. But when ordinary treat- 
ment failed, Mr. Phillips, having, as will presently 
appear, some previous knowledge of Mr. Congreve, 
applied to him. 

In conversation with Mrs. Phillips recently I asked 
her what was the condition of her son at this time, 
and she replied : 

‘* He was very ill—very near death. There is no 
doubt that he was in a deep consumption.” 

“What was your reason for thinking that, Mrs. 
Phillips ?”’ I asked. 

“I knew the symptoms only too well, for I have 
lost three sisters in consumption.” 

‘*T understand that you had called in medical ad- 
vice?” 

“Oh yes; but the doctor who was attending him 
gave him up.” 

“Well, you didn’t give up hope, evidently. Tell 
me, please, what was the result of his taking the 
medicine Mr. Congreve sent him.” 

“In a few days the expectoration became much 
less offensive, and gradually both that and the cough 
disappeared. The swelling of the feet ceased. He 
made steady progress from the first, and soon gained 
both flesh and strength.” 

“Now, Mrs. Phillips, what do you suppose would 
have happened if your son had not been placed under 
Mr. Congreve for treatment ?” 

“He would have died—nothing could have saved 
him.” 

“ How is your son now?” 

“He is keeping well and strong. He has abso- 
lutely no weakness. As Mr. Phillips wrote: ‘1 look 
back to the time when he was nothing but skin and 
bone, and thank God for Mr. Congreve’s medicine, 
for now he is strong and hearty, and better than he 
ever was in his life.’ He is at work at a situation in 
Buchanan Street.” 

Before I left, Mrs. Phillips told me how it came 
about that her husband applied to Mr. Congreve. 
Mr. Phillips’s father was a Baptist minister at Snail- 
beach, and he had recommended Mr. Rowson, who 
is now a minister at Welshpool, to try the treatment, 
and wrote to Mr. Congreve for medicine. ‘ Mr. 
Rowson could hardly walk (said Mr. Phillips), but 
he became a fine stout man; I hardly ‘knew him, 
such was the change.” 

That Mr. Phillips’s confidence was not misplaced 
will be the firm opinion of all who read the brief 
account of the restoration to health of his son. 


Every person suffering from Chest Disease, and 
all of weak lungs and delicate habit, should read my 
book on Consumption of the Lungs or Decline, and 
its successful treatment, showing that formidable 
disease to be curable in all its stages, with observa- 
tions on Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Chronic Bron- 
chitis ; together with accounts of nearly 400 success- 
fully cured cases, any one of which may be like yours, 
to be had post-free for 25 cents, or the book will be 
sent free with every first order of $1.00 bottle of my 
Balsamic Elixir. 

CONGREVE’S BALSAMIC ELIXIR can be ob- 
tained from many drug-stores, but it will take some 
time before it will be introduced into all of them 





throughout this vast country. If your druggist has | 


not yet put it in stock, it will be sent you, carriage 

paid, from my own depot, on receipt of 50 cents, 

$1.00, $1.75, $3.75, or $7.00, according to the size 

of the bottle ordered. CANADIAN BILLS and 

Stamps cannot be received. Send money-order. 
GEO. THOMAS CONGREVE 

London, Eng., and 4 Wooster Street, New York. 
Druggists supplied by 

C. N. CRITTENTON CO., NEW YORK 


OR 
John D. Park & Son Co., Cincinnati 
(> Mention this paper 








Nf - \ : VAs 
BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLUS. 


No flower so adorns the garden or lawn as does the 
Gladiolus, or is so fine for cutting for decorating rooms, 
churches, dining-tables, halls, stores, offices, etc. It is 
truly the king of summer flowers, and is as easily grown 
in any soil or situation as a potato. Plant in rows or in 
masses at any time from April to July; they bloom dur- 
ing July, August, and September. The great flaming 
spikes of bloom, three to four feet in height, and of the 
most fascinating colors of every shade and combination 
imaginable, make a show which no other summer flower 
can equal. We grow Gladiolus by the million,—the 
largest stock in the world, covering 150 acres thickly 
planted, — and offer the very choicest varieties at the fol- 
lowing extremely low prices to induce people to try our 
superior bulbs. They are so fine and so cheap that every 
lover of flowers should plant them by the hundred or 
thousand. Bulbs sent by mail, post-paid. Order at 
once; this offer will not appear again. 
Mixed colors, all sorts, extra fine, 30 cents per doz., 
2.00 per 100. 
Mixed colors, all sorts, second size, fine flowering bulbs, 
15 cents per doz., $1.00 per 100, $8.00 per rooo. 
Mixed colors, all sorts, third size, but blooming size, 60 
cents per 100, $5.00 per 1000. 
Lemoinei Hybrids (Orchid Gladiolus), mixed colors, 
grandl beautiful, 25 cents per doz., $1.50 per roo. 
5 Named Gladiolus, 5 fine colors, white, scarlet, yellow, 
ink, and blotched, the 5 for 1o cents. 
15 Named Gladiolus, the 15 finest varieties, $1.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER. For only $2.00 we will send 
by mail, post-paid, or extra large bulbs by express 
(not prepaid), all of the following: the ts grand 
named varieties, 25 Lemoinei Hybrids, and roo finest 
mixed sorts, making in all a grand collection. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


Is an elegant book of 200 pages, composed of 
three distinct Catalogues bound together— 


Seeds, Bulbs & Plants, Nursery Stock. 


A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, rewritten and 
reconstructed in every particular. Every cut new, every 
line fresh. Printed on fine paper and in lovely bronze 
violet and brown colors. Many charming colored plates. 
Nothing like it ever before seen. We offer new and 
special strains of Flower and Vegetable seeds, all the 
standard new and rare Plants and Bulbs of every kind. 
Millions of Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; 
also new and rare Fruits. The greatest collection of rare 
things for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate 
prices. Do not fail to see this wonderful book catalogue. 
Sent FREE if any of the above Bulbs are ordered. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 








A GRAND 
SYSTEM 


Is one that is robust, vig- 
orous and buoyant, that 
has health constantly in 
view and guards’against 


Shs the serious effects from 
colds by keeping 

Dr. Hooker’s Cough and Croup Syrup 

on hand for emergencies. In cases of Cough, 

Croup and Asthma it has been a trusted friend 

for FIFTY Y"ARS. Contains no opium. 
At all Druggists r by mail, 35 cents. 

CHAS. B. KIN SLEY, Prop., Northampton, Mass. 


PAINT roors 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 

Water will run from it pure andclean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. ——T useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. Dixon CruciBie 0o., Jersey City, N. L 
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Incandescent Lamps 


The beautiful little glow-lamp, with its frag- 
ile bulb and delicate filament, is a far more 
interesting production than its massive and 
cumbersome progenitor, the arclamp. In our 
rapid tour through the incandescent-lamp fac- 
tory we are more struck than ever by the share 
that female labor takes in the electrical in- 
dustries. We know that the inhabitants of 
“Central” all belong to the gentler sex, and 
that the telegraph-key is often handled by the 
nimble fingers of a woman; in the factories 
that we have already visited we have seen girls 
busily employed in winding fine wire on the 
spools of small electro-magnets for telegraph 
and telephone instruments, and coarser wire on 
the armatures of small dynamos and motors, 
and in many other of the lighter and finer tasks 
incident to electrical manufactures. Electricity 
has opened many new avenues of employment 
for women who have to earn their own living; 
the work is almost always of an attractive 
nature, and as increased skill is acquired with 
practice and experience, a very satisfactory 
rate of pay, compared with that which obtains 
in other industries where female labor is 
largely used, is attained. 

As we pass from one part of the lamp-fac- 
tory to another, we see the little bulbs in a 
formative stage, like a small bottle with a neck 
at each end, in one place, the carbon filaments 
in another, the bases and connecting wires in 
a third, the finished lamps in a fourth. The 
process of manufacturing the carbon filaments 
from bamboo threads is a long and intricate 
one, and is carried on in strict seclusion as a 
trade secret. But we can see the quick-fin- 
gered girls pick up the hair-like filaments and 
joint them to the little pieces of platinum wire 
which are fused into the neck of the bulb; to 
the platinum wires are soldered other pieces 
of copper wire, which connect with the brass 
screw cap and button, insulated from each 
other by plaster of Paris, that form the base 
of the lamp. When the filament is inserted 
in the bulb and the base sealed up, the tube 
which projects from the top of the bulb is con- 
nected to a mercury air-pump to exhaust the 
air from the bulb; this done, the tube is cut 
off and the bulb sealed up at the same mo- 
ment, leaving the little point or cone that is to 
be seen on the top of all incandescent lamps. 
There are many intermediate operations in the 
evolution of the glow-lamp, and every part of 
the work is checked by the most careful su- 
pervision, and each lamp is closely examined 
and tested before being wrapped and packed 
for shipment. The carbon filaments must be 
accurately measured and their resistance 
tested, the platinum wires must be just so long 
—or rather just so short—and no longer, every 
joint and connection must be perfect, and 
every juncture of glass with metal must be 
rigorously air-tight.—Harfer’s Weekly. 


A Bureau Needed 


If, says a writer in “ Lippincott’s,” we may 
trust the occasional reports which come from 
experts of the highest character, literary men- 
dicancy is largely practiced at the expense of 
well-known authors. They have their work to 
do and their families to support, like the rest 
of us; but they might spend all their time in 
unsolicited tasks of misguided and useless 
charity. A youth in the rural regions, or a 
maiden fresh from school, sends a portfolio of 
verse or a novel of one hundred thousand 
words, demanding that it be read, revised, re- 
ported on, and furnished with a publisher. 
Long letters come in by every mail from those 
who seek a guide, philosopher, and friend, a 
mentor, guardian, and Mezcenas all in one. 
They show no conception of that reciprocity 
which the books tell us is the corner-stone of 
social morals and relations: their cry is always 
this, “I want help, and you must help me.” 

There ought to be a Bureau of Literary 
Charities to examine and appraise these vol- 
untary contributions, and give their writers 
good advice. In the vast majority of cases 
the report could be only, “ Your effusions 
show no marked talent,” or, at best, “ You have 
much to learn, and a long apprenticeship to 
serve, before your writings can have value. 
Unless you have independent means, you 


must find some other way of self-support. 
Even if you possess a competence, is it not 
better to find some useful occupation than 
to strive for entrance to the most precarious 
and overcrowded of professions, and dedicate 
yourself to a cause which you may never 
be able to serve with profit and accept- 
ance?” Yet the chance that this counsel 
might be heeded—say in one case out of ten— 
would justify the existence of the Bureau. 





Books Received 


HN B,. ALDEN, NEW YORK 
Alden’s Nutshell Cyclopedia, Vol. I. 60 cts. 

D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Maclay, Edward S. Bistory of the Navy. Vol. I. 
es 7 — Our Manifold Nature—Stories from 

Lite. $1. 

Gerard, Dorothea. Lot13. $1. 

C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
De Guimps, Baron Roger. Pestalozzi. 50 cts. 
Laurie, S. S. Comenius’s Life and Works. 50 cts. 

BURR BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


To Congregationalists 


Con: tional Home Missionary Society, 
Bible fo ouse, New York, March 1, “nd 


The Executive Committee of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society is compelled by the finan- 
cial situation in which the Society to-day finds itself 
to give notice to the Congregational churches of the 
United States, whose agent it is, that there is every 
probability that the work of the Society for the new 
year, which begins April 1, will have to be seriously 
curtailed. 

The receipts for the eleven months of the year now 
closing have fallen off in contributions $78,000, and 
in legacies $79,000, a total of $157,000, and we are 
now borrowing $125,000. 

A large increase of gifts during the present month 
is all that will save us from a step which will occa- 
sion widespread disturbance and serious loss to the 
cause, but which otherwise is inevitable; and this 
notwithstanding the fact that no increase has been 
made in the expenditures of the National Society 
for the past three years. 

The Committee appeals for an immediate response 





Burr, Frederic M. Life and Works of Alexander | from every Congregationalist in the land, that we 
Anderson, M.D.: The First American Wood- | may be relieved from a situation full of distress to 
sate $4. us all. 

CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 

Porritt, RS The Englishman at Home. $1.75. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
waar John Larkin. In Memoriam, 1817-1891. 


WILLIAM IvEs WASHBURN, Chairman, 
Asa A. SPEAR, Recording Secretary, 
WILLIAM M. TayLor, 

CHARLES H. PARSONS, 

JAMES G. ROBERTS, 

SAMUEL H. VIRGIN, 

JOSEPH WILLIAM RICE, 

HERBERT M. Dixon, 

ROBERT R. MEREDITH, 

CHARLES H. RICHARDS, 

GEORGE P. STOCKWELL, 

ROBERT J. KENT, 

Joun D. KINGSBURY, 

GEORGE W. HEBARD, 

HEnrRY A. STIMSON, 


WILBUR B. KETCHAM, NEW YORK 
Findlay, George G. The Epistles of Paul the 

a $1.50. 

GMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Little,’ Ww. Je Knox, M.A. Sacerdotalism. $1.75. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

Conybeare, F.C. The Apology and Acts of Apollo- 

_ _ Other Monuments of Early Christian- 


ef & 3H. Village Sermons. $1.7 
Palgrave, R. H. Inglis. Dictionary Political 
conomy. Parts I. to VI. 
Kidd. aonean. ae Evolution. 2. 
Windelband, D V. A ate of Philosophy. 
Translated | a le H. Tufts. $5. 
Sir vo Scott, Bart. Redgauntlet. $1.25. 
TENNYSON NEELY, CHICAGO 
Stoddard, Charles W. Hawaiian Life. 
THE F. H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHOATE, 
—- Pov S- rrr of Fundamentai Doctrines Corresponding Secretaries. 
5 i ; 
Brookes, James H. The Christ. $1.25. WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, 7 veasurer. 
Kipp, P. E. Is Moses Scientific ? $1.25. ALEXANDER H. Ciapp, Hon. Treasurer. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Gossip, G. H. D. The Chess Pocket Manual. $1. 
ar ae T. Basal Concepts in Philos- 
ophy. $1.50. 
ee ye ancellor. Memoirs. Edited by the Duc 
Audiffret-Pasquier. [Translated by Charles 
- Roche. Vol. II. $2.50. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Paull, Mrs. George A. Aschenbrédel. 50 cts. 


Executive Committee. 
JosEPH B. CLARK, 
WILLIAM KINCAID, 











HEE a tno PAY rReicuT. 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
finely finished, nickel orig adapted to light 

A and heavy work; ranteed for 10 Years; with 

NS Automatic Bobbin inder, Self-Threading ‘cylin. 
Sad der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 

. set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
2 Ot ia tein z many ee in pee 

’ 75,000 now in use. World’s Fair ja) awarded machine and attach- 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
A Brain and Nerve Food Cat This Out and send | to-day machine or large free 

for lecturers, poet students, clergymen, lawyers, and e World's Fair. 


brain-workers general OXFORD MFG, co. 343 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHOICE ROSES AT 5 Cents. 


OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION 
OF DO HOSES FOR Gl. wy'mare. 


The send are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 inches 
high, Pr rd will Ghcom freely thissummer either in pots or planted in 
yard. They are hardy, ever bloomers. Wesend instructions with each 
order how to plant and careforthem. Please examine the below list 
of 2) choice fragrant monthly roses, and see if you can duplicate 
them anywhere for an amount so small as $1. They are nearly all 
new kinds.—We pasrentes © —, - yoach, you in 5 good a ape pao nae 
we also guarantee them 
have ever purchased. THE R RAINE OW COLLECTION OF 20 Ro ROSES 
FOR ONE DOLLAR MUST BE ORDERED COMPLETE. 
The List :-—Bridesmaid, the best pink rose by far ever introduced. 
Princess of Wales, amber yellow, deepening to orange. Gaogneke, pare 
hite, always in bloom. Princess de Radziwell, lovely coral red. Pearl of the 













































Reese’s Gardens, deep golden yellow. Beauty magi) per bright rosy crimson. Queen 
of Fragrance, in clusters of 6 to 10 roses, white edged pin  belngett, beautiful 
Roses are on shades of saffron and tawn. Sunset, golden amber, resembles an “ afte rglow.” 
Dr. goth coppery yellow ne fowey 0 pot Duchess Yang Immaculate, 1 . in- 
H termingling 0 = orange, yellow, pink and crimson. astlereagh, so’ 
their own na ern mn ell Papa Gontier, Lovely dark red. Star oe | Gold, the queen of fall 
N son, roses. aban. a great rose in bloom all the time. ‘aay Stanley, great — 
roots. SS rose. Viscountesse Wautier, one ot the — roses grown. Cleopatra, soft shel 


lovely. Sappho, fawn suffused with red. Letty Coles, very chaste and beautifal. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING IS IN THE EATING. 


his applies to Floral matters as well as to matters culinary. 


, Ballinger, enn Nov. 29. Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. * 1893. 
The Goon & REEsE Co., Springfield, O. Gentlemen: e Goon & REESE Co., Springfield, ©. Gentlemen: 
The ever blooming roses you sent me for $1. arrived yes- I an to thank you for the excellent assortment of roses 
terday in the most sqpenaia condition, and allow meto say contained in your Rainbow Collection. On May 3, I planted 
that I was absolutely surprised at the size of the stalksand them, 19 of them lived. About six of them bloomed in June, 
the amount, length and thriftiness of the roots. I have since "which all have bloomed either monthly or perpetual, 
wondered many times how you could afford to send out truetotheircolor. On Sept.1, [counted 106 buds and blooms 
such roses for such asmall price. Every home in the land onthel9roses. They were much admired by my friends and 
should have their yard full of ever a roses atthis neighbors, and allow me to thank you for furnishing 
price. You source of pleasure so cheaply. ery respect ee re 
(Judge) C. i. WILLINGHAM. 82 Fifth Avenue. 
We will also oond our Iron Clad igthestion of 12 Hardy Roses, all different colors, $1. Try a ps 20 _. 
santhemums, all e winners, 6 Geraniums, double and single, flowered and scented, @1. 12 chotee Be- 
nias, different Rinds. $1. 40 WB A. ehoice Flower Seeds, all different kinds, @1. Our handsome, illustrated, 
feo page acne ag We oa e AVE VOC Ome EV, We have i ey for 10c. . eqmpe. poss plage your ¢ soger 5 petees 
seeing our prices . We have =, tang wo year o) oses for immedia: ee e: 
Premiums 'to club raisers, or how to get your seeds and plants free. We are the LARGEST ROSE GROWERS 


IN THE W LD. Our sales of Rose Plants pa Lae — exceeded a million and a half. When you order 
Roses, Plants and Seeds, you want the very best. 


GOOD & REESE CO., Box 165, “Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 
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increased Appetite 
is one of the first good effects 
felt by users of Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites. Good appetite begets 
good health. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is a fat food that provides its 
own tonic. Instead of a tax up- 
on appetite and digestion it is a 
wonderful help to both. 





Scott's Emulsion ar- 
rests the progress of 
Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Scrofula, and 
other wasting diseases 
by raising a barrier of 
healthy 4esh, strength 
and nerve. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 























Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousnéss, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expectorant 
not aviolent remedy ; and very 
agreeable to the taste.’ 

SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than 70 YEARS. 
RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 
PORTER’S CURATIVE PILLS cure Sk Head 
nt free. 


: : 


ache, Constipation, etc. Write for sample. 


Modern Science 
versus 


PILES 


A Heated Medicinal Vapor 


KOMCHACIN Caloric, a 
scientific cure for Piles, Hemor- 
rhoids, Fissures, and kindred 
ca <= as. , Seciiete 

J oat is not a salve, ointment, or 
war (ALO RR, supp mnery. It is a scientific 
application of curative properties 
IT MUST CURE. that have been used for pepe 
tions in all afflictions of the Mucous Membrane, applied 
through that vehicle, the greatest of all disease-germ 
exterminators, .— Think a moment! Isthere any 
disease germ that heat cannot destroy? A treatment by 
Komchacin Caloricis painless. Nodiscomforts. Price, 
%1.00, postpaid.—Send for testimonials and circulars 
explaining this Science. 
KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO. 
Office No. 5, 130 Lincoln St., BOSTON, Mass. 























PRACTICAL HELPS 
on 
SWEET PEAS. 


Every one wants this 
little book of plain, every 
day instructions. 

Price, 10 cents, and 2 

cent stamp. 


The B. lL, Brage Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








A Prejudice 


I was climbing up a mountain-path, 
With many things to do— 
Important business of my own, 
And other people’s, too— 
When I ran across a Prejudice 
That quite cut off the view. 


My work was such as could not wait, 
My path quite clearly showed ; 
My strength and time were limited— 
I carried quite a load; 
And there that hulking Prejudice 
Sat all across the road. 


So I spoke to him politely, 
For he was huge and high, 
And begged that he would move a bit 
And let me travel by. 
He smiled—but as for moving, ° 
He didn’t even try. 


And then I reasoned quietly 
With that colossal mule; 
My time was short—no other path— 
The mountain winds were cool; 
I argued like a Solomon— 
He sat there like a fool. 


Then I flew into a passion, 
I danced and howled and swore ; 
I pelted and belabored him 
Till I was stiff and sore; 
He got as mad as I did, 
But he sat there, as before. 


And then I begged him on my knees— 
I might be kneeling still, 
If so I hoped to move that mass 
Of obdurate ill will— 
As well invite the monument 
To vacate Bunker Hill! 


So I sat before him helpless, 
In an ecstasy of woe; 
The mountain mists were rising fast, 
The sun was sinking slow, 
When a sudden inspiration came, 
As sudden winds do blow. 


I took my hat, I took my stick, 
My load I settled fair; 
I approached that awful incubus 
With an absent-minded air, 
And I walked directly through him, 
As if he wasn’t there! 
—Charlotte P. Stetson. 


—At the opening of deliberations in the 
Hawaiian National Assembly, President Dole 
is his own chaplain. 


—lIn a recent speech against the House of 
Lords, the proprietor of the London “ Daily 
Telegraph,” Sir Edward Lawson, parodied the 
well-known hymn as follows : 


Let earls and barons squash Home Rule, 
For ’tis their nature to; ; 
Let dukes and bishops play the fool, 
For God has made them so. 
























if LARGEST MANUFACTURERS/f 
IN THE WORLD 
—— OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS mgm 





PERA aNO ASSEMELY CHAIRS 









THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH. 





“whe Far Excellence of 
LUNG GYMNASTICS 


Is foundin the use of our 


IMPROVED BREATHINC TUBE. 






Unequalled for developing Throat and_ Lungs, thu: 
preventing and Curing Consumption, Asth: 
ma and Throat Diseases, Also invaluable fo! 
Preventing ory: ¢ _Send for Circulars to 

Hycienic Suppry Co.,P. © Box, 1951,7, Boston 








Easter 
Novelties 


in solid Silver 
and Gold 


Our price-list of Easter 
Novelties will be full of 
interest to those medi- 
tating gifts. The pretty 
book-mark shown—solid 
silver—is a fair illustra- 
tion, 75 cents. 








Jewelry and Silverware, worn 
or passé, accumulates in every 
household. We will purchase 
yours for its intrinsic or melt- 
ing value (we assay monthly), 
or will credit your account in 
exchange for more serviceable 
articles. Send by registered 
mail or.express, 


J.H.Johnston&Co. 


17 Union Square, N. Y. 


Send for Price-List Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, Silverware. 

















Don’t pay money for water! 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more £co- 
nomical than a liquid, because concen- 
trated, and housekeepers will find it 
much cheaper to 


BUY 
Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
fat and gelatine or any foreign sub- 
stance, and dissolve it themselves. 


The genuine has e a 
this signature on 
the jar, i dblue:— 




















ORGANS & PIANOS 


New Styles Just Introduced. 


LISZT CHURCH ORCANS. 
Grand and Upright Pianos. 


Sold for Cash or Easy Payments. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 


Mason’ Hamlin 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Kansas City. 





AGENTS $754 WEEK 


——ae AT HOME, 
using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themoa- 
ern method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 
~.| Silver, nickel, etc , on watches, 
@ jewelry, table-ware, bicycles and 
-= all metal goods; fine outfits for 
Gy agents; different sizes; always 
ready; no battery; no toy; no 
experience; no limit to plating 
ed; a@ great money maker. 


needed 
erk No. 15, Columbus, Ohio. 


FREE to PLANTERS. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PLANS FOR PLANTING 
LARGE OR SMALL ESTATES. CATALOGUES. 


Rare Novelties in Trees, Shrubs and Plants 
not found elsewhere in U. 8S. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY G0, °4"e2°™> 


200 ACRES. 
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Do You Use It? 
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His 





Facsimile of Package 


This Soap is guaranteed to be made of the purest materials, and possesses that remarkable cooling and healing power on the skin for 
which buttermilk is so well known. Once tried and no other soap can fill its place. 

Sold everywhere. Sample cake, 12 cents by mail. 

Insist on “ BUTTERMILK” at your dealer’s. 

Our other brands are Cosmo Bouquet, Cosmo Toilet, and Cosmo Sweet Cream, the latter a natural skin food. You'll like them all. 

“BUTTERMILK” SHAVING STICK, sample to cents by mail. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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24 March, 1894 A Family Paper 


‘Nn Hi 


These four women, and four million others, are to-day wear- 
ing Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corsets. Made in 25 different 
patterns, to fit every variety of figure—tall, short, slender, 


stout, either long, short, or medium waisted. The right one fits like custom-made. $1 to $12. 
Highest grade Parisian styles. Sold everywhere. Warner Bros., Makers New York and Chicago. 














“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 
Henry V1, Act V. St. 3. 
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“DADDLES” and “ SWEETHEART.” 


ellinss Food Children 


Their father writes, .... “both hale and hearty because they were brought up on Meliin’s Food.” 


Every reader of THE OUTLOOK knows that MELLIN’S FOOD received the highest awards, Medal and Diploma, that 
were given to Infants’ Foods by the World’s Fair, ¢éu¢ the voluntary selection and successful use of MELLIN’S FOOD at 
the Créche, in the Children’s Building at the World’s Fair, by the Matron, Miss Marjory Hall, “‘ after a fair trial of the other 


Foods,” was really the highest award, as no other Infants’ Food in the world was thus honored and endorsed. 
OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 4 
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